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LOVE’S CHALLENGE. 


[“And Pan laughed at the life of mortals, 
saying that it was no better than the seasons; 
like them, it came and went; but Love chal- 
lenged him and said that Love had a secret 
for the hearts of men and women by virtue 
of which winter was sweeter than spring, 
brighter than summer.”} 


PAN SPEAKS. 
“Fragrance of gorse in the breath of 
morning, 
Note of the cuckoo, newly heard, 
Catkins of hazel—delicate, golden 
Meshes thrown on a sky of blue— 
Brush of wing of the first come swal- 
low, 
This is Spring.” 
Love ANSWERS. 
“Light of the eyes that haunt the vi- 
sion, 
Lines of a face that is fair and dear, 
Curve of the lips that make for kisses. 
Words of love that seek reply. 
Touch of the Soul through the touch 
of hand, 
This is Spring.” 
PAN. 
“Scent of roses, heady as wine, 
Song birds’ chorus, the vault glow. 
Shimmering haze in a noon-tide sun. 
Fervid hum of the questing bee. 
l'ageant of flowers on path of green, 
This is Summer.” 
Lovk 
“Love at the noon-tide, fierce and 
yearning, 
Love held fast in the clinging fetter 
Sweet to bind, to be broken never, 
Lips that burn, and pulses throbbing, 
Life a-quiver with passion’s thrill, 
This is Summer.” 
PAN. 
“Flying scud on a storm-swept sky, 
Whirling dance of the leaf’s decay. 
Summer's green bespent and yellow, 
Voices mute, that late were singing. 
Nights that lengthen, and shortened 
day, 
This is Autumn.” 


LOVE. 


“Locks grown gray, but hearts grown 
mellow, 
Golden rich with the hoarded store— 
Hopes and fears that the years have 
given— 
Wisdom’s wealth in equal measure 


Won by each and loaned to other, 
This is Autumn.” 
PAN. 
“Naked bough on a leaden sky, 
Snow-flake drifting, snow-drift's pall 
Shrouding earth, and the water's life 
Throttled fast by an iron frost, 
Cold that numbs, and death that 


threatens, 
This is Winter.” 
Lovk. 
“Hearts close-knit on the life-long jour- 
ney, 


Joy re-doubled and sorrow halved, 
*ain scarce felt, for a loved one’s pity, 
Days more dear as they draw to 
close, 
Welcome death, so it be together, 
This is Winter.” 
Horace Hutchinson 
The Westminster Gazette. 


SUNSET ON THE RED SEA. 

A waste of steel-gray waters, and a 
line 

Of never-ending crags that bear no 
tree, 

Nor any sign 

Of life, where never aught of life could 
be, 

Which frowned, when noon was high, 

In pitiless compact with the heating 
sky! 


Night falls; and in the track of burn- 


ing day, 

With blazing scimitar, 

And eyes that flame afar, 

The Angel of the Sunset comes this 
way, 

And cloaks the brows of every rigid 
height 

With royal vesture of outfolding night. 

Was it not well that He 

Who with His presence Heav'’n and 
Earth fulfils, 

Whe gave white crests and thunder to 
the Sea, 

And to the Land its grace 

Of sliding waters, blowing winds, green 
face, 

Should crown His glory thus, in that 
He spills 

His richest sunsets on the desolate 
hills? 

Ed. J. Thompson, 


The Spectator. 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC INFLUENCE IN ART. 


The popularity of Georgian art shows 
no signs of abating; its perfect refine- 
ment and good taste still commend it 
as highly as ever to all those to whom 
refinement and good taste are sufficing 
ideals of life. What, however, is 
strange about this popularity is that 
it is accompanied by no signs of in- 
terest in the human significance of the 
style. It never seems to be imagined 
by its votaries that eighteenth century 
art, esherert and consistent as it is in 
all its details, stands for a certain 
definite phi'osophy of life, the influence 
of which was as paramount in the liv- 
ing society of its day as it was in the 
sphere of art and craftsmanship. It 
needs only to bring the style into con- 
tact with the history of the period for 
history and art mutually to illustrate 
and support cach other. We will en- 
deavor in a minute to establish this 
connection; but in the first place let 
us examine the character of the art a 
little more closely in order that we 
may be able to recognize those circum- 
stances which have affinity with it. 

The eighteenth century saw the rise, 
development and decline of what we 
still think of as our representative 
national school of painting. But that 
school was certainly not nationally rep- 
resentative in the sense in which the 
Italian, Dutch and Spanish 
were. Italian, Dutch and 
painting seem the effect of na- 
tional Nourished on 
the 
deal 


schools 


Spanish 


consciousness. 
life of the community, 
with life as a whole 
treat with most 
themes which 
and universal consequence to mankind. 
how different 
life seems to 


they 
and 
success, those 
are of permanent 
But in England is the 
Here all 
veyed from the point of view of one 
particular However much 


may admire Sir Joshua and his group, 


case! be sur- 


class. we 


is it possible to gauge the scope and 
character of their work without being 
struck by the narrowness of the lim- 
its withia which they moved? Lord 
This, the Countess of That, the Duchess 
of So-and-so and her children, the 
Ladies Mary and Betty Something-else 
—so runs the catalogue of their can- 
vases. How circumscribed, one cannot 
help feeling, is the area of life from 
which this art drew its inspiration. 
Nor were those narrow limits ever 
overstepped with impunity. Has 
eighteenth-century art produced a sin- 
gle great religious composition, or any 
histerical or other event of general in- 
terest treated adequately? Not one 
that I know of. More widely in- 
structed than the rest of his circle in 
the ideas of the Renaissance, it was Sir 
Joshua’s ambition to deal with those 
ideas with Italian amplitude, and his 
experiments are of extraordinary in- 
terest as showing that it was exactly 
in proportion as he approached towards 
or receded from the strictly aristocratic 
standpoint that his own art acquired 
or lost power and vitality. His imag- 
inative characters put on reality as 
they draw on this common source of in- 
spiration. The intuitions or guesses of 
classic thought and classic myth, so 
profoundly and humanly significant, 
failed to reach him of themselves. But 
let Lady Mary or Lady Betty be his 
dryad or Diana, and the subject imme- 
diately became thrilled and inspired as 
it developed the patrician charm which 
was the prevailing test of beauty. 
The same bias shows itself in deal- 
ing with the most ordinary occurrences 
life. The villagers and 
peasantry, the cottage interiors and 
rustic scenes of George Morland, Old 


of common 


Crome and others are conceived out of 
no endeavors to realize that life as it 
These cottagers and 


existed. sleek 
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buxom wenches, ignorant but happy, 
humble in their circumstances, but 
placid and contented, and, as it were, 
designed by Nature for their lowly 
lot, who trudge beside the wagon or 
dance around the maypole, have no re- 
lation to any living English peasantry; 
least of all to that peasantry in the 
moment of deepest degradation and 
misery it-has ever sunk to. They area 
representation of rustic life not as it 
was but as aristocratic taste desired it 
to be, and, perhaps, imagined it to be. 
And so, too, as regards Nature herself 
the same rule holds. The meadows 
and woods and rivulets and hills, the 
gnarled oaks with limbs and 
clustering foliage, the dappled sward, 
the torrent and the rock, have all the 
same indefinable air of sleekness and 
docility. They seem to form part of 
the amenities of some ancestral do- 
main. The trees are of the kind that 
grow in parks, the wilderness where it 
exists is carefully studied and ar- 
ranged, the glades are of the made-up 
variety known as the picturesque. The 
very dogs and horses of these pictures 
are of the same character. They gam- 
bol with an obedient playfulness. They 
arch their necks and prance with a met- 
tlesome spirit which never exceeds the 
bounds of propriety, and the flash of 
their saucer eyes is always corrected 
by the glances of languishing adoration 
which they cast upon their masters. 
It is impossible to turn from the 
school headed by Sir Joshua and Gains- 
borough to the schools headed by Rem- 
brandt, or Velasquez, or Titian, or the 
great Florentines, without perceiving 
how much the servility of the first 
school cost it in the reality and truth 
of its conceptions. Rembrandt and 
Titian and Velasquez not only give us 
much more of life than Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, but they represent 
things much more truly and as they 
are. The artists give the impression 


bossy 


of having watched life from the sim- 
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ply human standpoint, and each object 
or person delineated, seen in that clear 
light, projects its own figure and per- 
sonality on the canvas; whereas Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough give the im- 
pression of having watched it through 
the mullioned windows of some old 
Elizabethan mansion, for they see 
every detail of it in conformity with, 
and falsified to suit, the prepossessions 
of a class. The only other art com- 
parable to the English in this respect 
is the French, and that exceeds it in 
its own vocation. In France eighteenth- 
century art was more entirely under 
aristocratic control than even in Eng- 
land, and, in consequence, the artificial- 
ity of French art, its absorption in the 
point of view of a class, and the utter 
futility of its estimate of all that lay 
outside the sympathy of th_t class, are 
more pronounced than is the case with 
English art. 

It is not a question of subject only. 
The evil goes deep into the very nature 
of the art itself. Of what kind is the 
change of mind we are conscious of in 
passing from the gracious and lovely 
canvases of the Reynolds group to 
those grave and exalted compositions— 
annunciations, visitations, crucifixions, 
and the like—which, changing little, 
and passing with slight emendation 
from hand to hand, move like solemn 
thoughts through the development of 
the Italian Renaissance? There is 
the change of sentiment, of course, in- 
separable from the change of subject: 
but that is not all. There is 
a change also in the quality of the 
painting. The great spiritual subjects 
have uttered themselves in composi- 
tions of a grandeur and dignity quite 
outside the conception of Georgian art. 
The types of face and head, the single 
figures and the groups, are endowed 
with a monumental simplicity and sig- 
nificance which have very little in com- 
mon with the fluent gracefulness of 
Gainsborough or Romney. This the 
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theme itself insures. We seem to be 
in some danger nowadays of forgetting 
the simple truth that the greater the 
theme, the mwre purely esthetic is its 
influence. An idea seems to exist that 
the desired unity of effect can be ob- 
tained by merely studying the dispo- 
sition of masses; but really all those 
resthetic principles which have unity 
for their object are put into operation 
by a motive great enough to dominate 
all lesser conflicting motives. It is 
the action and influence of the master 
motive which we recognize when we 
speak of the harmony of a composition 
and the subordination of its parts to 
the whole. Composition is governed 
by ideas, and takes its own quality 
from the quality of the ideas it han- 
dles. Lofty and selfless motives, as 
they are general in their appeal, so they 
ennoble and unify design; while sor- 
did or trivial impulses, which are 
merely personal in their appeal, tend 
to disintegrate design by the introduc- 
tion of selfish and unrelated action. 
Lift up a crucifix, and you strike a 
keynote of composition. Fling down 
a handful of lucre into the crowd, and 
instantly your composition is shattered 
into discordant atoms. The Greeks 
calculated the construction of their 
temples in relation to a fixed point 
high above them. The phalanx of 
columns were all slanted inwards in 
such a manner, so slightly and imper- 
ceptibly that if they were prolonged 
they would meet in an apex a mile 
above the temple itself. The effect of 
the arrangement on the building is to 
endow it with a spirit of conscious 
unity. It is one in aspiration, and 
therefore one in structural design. But 
the secret lies in that invisible point of 
attraction in mid-heaven, which like 
the raised crucifix, draws all the mem- 
bers of the temple together in a single 
act of recognition. Such is the es- 
thetic value of an adequate inspiration. 
Georgian painting, lacking the high 
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spiritual seriousness of Renaissance art 
at its greatest, lacks also the noble 
sense of composition which that seri- 
ousness engendered. 

But painting, after all, is but one 
branch of art. What is remarkable 
about the Georgian creative epoch is 
that every one of its manifestations 
bears the same aspect. The furniture, 
the porcelain, the silver, the decorative 
details of ceilings and mantelpieces, 
the pottery, the sculpture, the archi- 
tecture of the period, since they all 
very obviously act in obedience to the 
same motive, must be open to the same 
interpretation. If we have rightly 
caught the spirit of eighteenth century 
painting, we shall find that all the 
other arts and crafts guarantee and 
reiterate our inference. There is no 
difficulty in divining their character. 
The whole of eighteenth century art, it 
is very evident, is pervaded by an ex- 
traordinary and unusual refinement. 
There is nothing in it exuberant, re- 
dundant, or over-emphatic. It is 
severely restrained, in a high degree 
cultured, exceedingly well-bred. Nota 
trace does it exhibit of the superabund- 
ant vitality and warmth of popular 
art, but rather inclines to a certain 
coldness and arrogance of expression, 
its very perfection of taste lending it 
an air of exclusiveness, as of a thing 
aloof from common appreciation, and of 
too delicate an order to be understood 
by the vulgar. In short, in all re- 
spects, it is intensely aristocratic, and 
it is its aristocratic purpose, or tend- 
ency, to deal with its subject matter 
entirely from the aristocratic stand- 
point, which constitutes its note as a 
style. 

This becomes clearer if we compare 
it for a moment with the only other 
period in British art which can take 
rank as a great creative epoch. Gothic 
art, like Georgian, has the stylistic note. 
Its inspiration, however, is not aris- 
tocratic but democratic. Lacking the 
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attraction which we associate with 
good taste and refinement, it is replete 
with the energy and vitality which art 
only acquires when it is used to ex- 
press national emotions and aspira- 
tions. In every respect there is an 
entire divergence of view between the 
two epochs; but the clue to all differ- 
ences consists in the different relations 
which in each case are assumed to pre- 
vail between the workman and his 
work. The Gothic conception of art 
and craftsmanship is that they are 
processes belonging to and emanating 
from the national labor. Man is con- 
demned to a life of toil, but this sol- 
ace and recompense is awarded him, 
that he is permitted to ennoble toil it- 
self by using it as a means of self-ex- 
pression. Through this medium he 
may utter his faith and longing, or tell 
the story of his life. Thus defined, art 
shares with language in being one of 
the two chief modes of expression of 
humanity. It is as much the speech 
of the hands as words are of the lips. 
How many are there who have used 
that mute utterance who otherwise 
would have had no outlet for the 
thoughts that were in them! This, af- 
ter all, is the greatest, the only ade- 
quate reward of labor. By no wages 
is labor dignified. Pay it a pound a 
minute and what then? You make it 
worth a man’s while to do it, but you 
do not change the nature of what he 
does. If the work itself be mean and 
mechanical, mean and mechanical it 
will remain, and mean and mechanical 
it will make the doer of it, however 
highly paid it may be. But set labor 
free to propose its own solutions and 
voice its own ideas of what is meet 
and becoming, and the act of toil is it- 
self transformed. The hands are be- 
come instruments of the mind. Imag- 
ination and mental activity prompt the 
tools and feel, in their turn, the stim- 
ulus of creation. The toil of a coun- 


try, culminating to this outlet, matches 
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some great orchestral symphony with 
all its varied instruments—the tapping 
of a million hammers and notes of 
plane and saw and chisel—uniting in 
its harmony. This is what ennobles 
toil. 

This theory—the theory that art is a 
perquisite of the emanating 
from and uttering the national life—was 
the root of the whole Gothic creative 
movement. Its importance and the part 
it seemed to that age to play in the 
economy of life may be gauged when we 
remember that it forms an inseparable 
portion of the ideal of liberty which 
may be said to be the contribution of 
the Gothic race to the sum of human 
experience. The two were indissolu- 
bly united in their origin and growth. 
The great medizval guilds were not 
founded exclusively, nor even prima- 
rily to guard the rights and privileges 
of craftsmanship, but to guard the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. 
The originating motives of these pow- 
erful associations had their roots in the 
social circumstances of Europe during 
the Dark Ages, and their purpose was 
the vindication of popular liberty. 
They are the answer to the feudal sys- 
tem of individual tyranny, and it is in 
them that we first catch sight of that 
idea of popular freedom which was to 
form the basis of European civilization. 
The oath of the guild man to his 
brother was an oath to stand by him 
against the oppressor, to make good his 
rights, and to redress his wrongs. In 
a word, these organizations were as 
much political as industrial, and rec- 
ognized no difference between the 
right of a citizen to govern his labor 
and his right to govern his other ac- 
tions. Such was the Gothic ideal of 
citizenship. In the domain of art we 
know it best by, and recognize its effect 
most clearly in, the sphere of architec- 
ture. Apart altogether from their es- 
thetic value, what gives significance to 
the great Gothic cathedrals is that they 


people, 
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stand for the original and characteris- 
tic theory of the Gothic people that the 
ideals of art and craftsmanship were 
not matters of individual culture and 
research, nor to be introduced from 
any extra-national sources, but were 
ends to be achieved by labor itself 
through the united action of the work- 
ing people of the country. Nothing of 
Gothic origin will be understood if this 
is not understood. Gothic labor is es- 
sentially free labor—labor free to ex- 
press its own ideas in its own lan- 
guage. Daring and difficult as are the 
structural forms employed in our na- 
tional architecture, no expert know!l- 
edge was found necessary to their cre- 
ation. Architects they knew none 
save the guild masons and carpenters. 
They were built by working men, and 
represent what working men felt to be 
appropriate and becoming. Above all 
the works of our race, they plead in 
vindication of the Gothic theory of the 
democratic nature of art and crafts- 
manship. 

An idea like the Gothic 
it has got good hold of life must needs 
die hard and slowly. Its influence 
was felt through the sixteenth, and 
even well on into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The determined effort of Eng- 
lish-born builders in the Tudor age to 
evolve what may be called an insular 
construct a 


idea, once 


Renaissance—that is, to 
style of horizontal proportions out of 
the earlier vertical forms of Gothic— 
is one of the most interesting, as it is 
the most neglected, of the episodes in 
architectural history. Tudor archi- 
tecture, a horizontal style of Gothic ori- 
gin. is pure Northern Renaissance, 
and, so far as I know, its sole manifes- 
tation. It is a fine example of the 
tenacity with which the tradition of 
free labor maintained itself in a coun- 
try instinctively attached to the cause 
of liberty. Not easily did it occur to 
the sturdy English craftsmen, bred in 


the Gothic tradition, that life could 
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make demands upon art which it was 
beyond their skill to satisfy. Nor 
was it English life that ever, as a fact, 
made such demands. The natural 
ripening and expanding of the national 
character could and would have found 
utterance in terms of national art. 
What could not so find utterance was 
the Italian culture which made of the 
Renaissance a foreign accomplishment 
and the perquisite of an instructed mi- 
mority. The idea of the superiority of 
foreign culture implied the superiority 
of the foreign art in which that cul- 
ture was embodied. In vain the Brit- 
ish workman entrenched himself be- 
hind the national architecture. The 
mischief lay deeper than he could 
reach. If the forms of medieval art 
appeared contemptible to the taste of 
the “Augustan age,” it was because the 
national and democratic spirit which 
animated those forms had itself 
come to seem contemptible. In build- 
ing, this separation of the architect 
from the rest of the workers (which 
signified the division between art and 
feeling and sentiment) does 


had 


national 
not seem to have occurred till the sev- 
enteenth century was some years spent. 
Down to that time, “the designs of 
buildings,” as Mr. Blomfield tells us in 
his History of Renaissance Architecture, 
“seem to have been supplied indiffer- 
ently by carpenters, masons, or brick- 
layers.” By degrees, however, the in- 
fluence of the cultured bore 
its natural fruit in the sphere of pro- 
duction. Slowly the British crafts- 
man, persuaded of his own nothing- 
ness, relinquished the thought of a na- 
tional craftsmanship expressing the 
national life, and resigned himself, with 
a patience that was partly apathy and 
partly despair, to reproduce the pomps 
of Versailles, or the classical formali- 
ties of Roman baths and temples. 
What then we find on surveying the 
general course of art from the rise of 
English nationality down to the eight- 


classes 
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eenth century, is that a democratic the- 
ory of art, though weakening as it 
went, lasted on practically to the rise 
of the aristocratic movement. Through 
the sixteenth century it was ailing; 
during the seventeenth it was dying. 
Before the end of the latter century, 
but probably not much before, the 
great Gothic tradition—which had not 
only played such a part in the history 
of art, but was so indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the struggles of the me- 
dizeval boroughs in the cause of lib- 
erty—was laid in its grave. It was 
followed, as ebb follows flood, by an 
exactly reverse movement. The old 
style had taught that art belonged to 
the people, that through it the national 
life found utterance, that all labor was 
ennobled in that process of utterance. 
Georgian art contradicted every one of 
these propositions. Art, it said, was 
not meant for the many, but for the 
few. Its motives were to be sought 
not from within the national life, but 
entirely from extraneous sources. Its 
purpose was not to ennoble toil, but to 
adorn leisure. The whole sequence 
of contradiction concentrates on the 
denial of the popular character of art. 
The most marked characteristic of 
Georgian art, and that towards which 
all its motives tend, is its extreme dis- 
dain of everything that savors of de- 
mocracy. “The people,” so it roundly 
asserts, “are a canaille whose ideas on 
art are in the highest degree low and 
vulgar. As for the nation to which 
we English have the misfortune to be- 
long, everything it has done in the 
past has been vitiated by a set of dull 
rascals who have turned art into the 
expression of their own boorish fancies 
and ignorant desires. Let us take 
warning by the barbarous Gothic 
style which was the product of popular 


initiative, and separate the subject en- 
tirely from so pernicious an influence. 
Let us forage among Roman ruins or 
pick up hints from Italian and French 
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workshops; but let us never again 
stoop to accept a motive of national 
origin, or tolerate the slightest partic- 
ipation in matters of art on the part 
of the English people.” Such, literally 
transcribed, is the doctrine preached by 
the whole body of Georgian art and 
craftsmanship. It was a _ doctrine 
which had never been heard in Eng- 
land before. 

And now, having noted the character 
of eighteenth century art, let us turn 
back to the history of the period to 
trace the causes of its origin. Art be- 
ing an expression of life, it follows 
that all changes and revolutions in 
artistic styles must have occurred in 
life before they can appear in art. The 
aristocratic style in English art de- 
clares itself unhesitatingly, suddenly, 
definitely. Its ascendency is not only 
complete, but clearly dated, like the 
plague, or the fire of London. So, too, 
the events upon which it rests must be 
distinguishable with a like precision. 

A moment's investigation will show 
that they are so. A noteworthy feat- 
ure of the Civil War and Revolution 
which, in the seventeenth century, dis- 
posed of the theory of the independ- 
ence of the Crown, was that the peo- 
ple were striving for powers which 
they were not themselves, when it came 
to the point, prepared to exercise. De- 
mocracy in the seventeenth century 
achieved the subordination of the 
Throne to the Constitution. But de- 
mocracy, disunited, uneducated, and 
politically inexperienced as it was, 
could not run the Constitution itself. 
That task was, for a period, carried on 
by the aristocratic order, and the im- 
mediate effect of the decline of mon- 
archical authority, instead of being an 
addition to the liberties of the people, 
was an addition to the prestige of the 
nobles. From the day on _ which 
Dyckvelt, the Dutch envoy, returned to 
The Hague, in the spring of 1688, bear- 
ing letters to the Prince of Orange 
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from a group of the leading noblemen 
of England, it may be said that the 
vindication of the cause of freedom had 
passed out of the people’s hands into 
those of the peers. It was cham- 
pioned no longer by the village Hamp- 
dens and Pyms and Cromwells of Eng- 
land, but by aristocrats of the calibre 
of Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Halifax, 
Devonshire, Danby, Bedford and Peter- 
borough. These, though posing as 
the trustees of the national cause, were 
primarily the representatives of a par- 
ticular section of society, and the ul- 
timate consequence of their diplomacy 
was an accession of strength to their 
own order. The problem they had to 
solve was how to retain in their own 


hands the sceptre that had been 
knocked out of the hands of the 
King. 


One thing from the first was clear: 
all must be done in the name of liberty 
and the Constitution. The appearancés 
of representative government were in- 
dispensable. They had been fought 
for too hard to be allowed to lapse, 
und they were, in fact, jealously pro- 
vided for and safeguarded by a series 
of measures which are still regarded 
us the corner-stones of our Constitu- 
tion. The Bill of Rights abolished 
finally any appeal to hereditary or di- 
vine right, or any title to the Crown 
save the will and vote of Parliament; 
the substitution of annual votes of sup- 
ply for permanent grants; extended 
Parliamentary control over the execu- 
tive government; while the Mutiny 
Act, by an annual ratification of the 
provisions in regard to discipline and 
pay, vested in Parliament the absolute 
disposal of the Army. Endowed with 
the full authority of government, it 
only remained for Parliament to adapt 
its own machinery to its new responsi- 
bilities. This was done by the evolu- 
tion of the Ministerial system, which 
conferred on what now became the 
“Ministry” of the day the solidarity 
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and cohesion necessary to concerted 
action. No change in that era of 
change had more effect in consolidating 
Parliamentary government than the 
substitution of a homogeneous Minis- 
try for a group of nominees of the 
Crown. With the passing of these pro- 
visions the supremacy of Parliament 
was established. It had made good 
its claim, not only to the disposal of 
the Crown, but to the absolute control 
of the finances and the armed forces 
of the nation, while its position as the 
seat of the executive Government was 
defined by the conception of Minis- 
terial responsibility. The arrange- 
ment seemed the realization of every- 
thing that the patriots of fifty years 
earlier had bled for. Not Pym him- 
self could have amended it. The only 
possible ground of distrust that might 
have occurred to him would have been 
that the chief architect of the new ar- 
rangements far from being, in any 
sense, a patriot and lover of freedom, 
was that most crafty and treacherous 
intriguer of the age—the Earl of Sun- 
derland. 

It had always hitherto in English 
history been accepted that Parliament 
and the people were one, and the ex- 
periments in tyranny of kings had 
been especially directed against the 
“People’s House”; the silencing of the 
voice of the people’s representatives be- 
ing reckoned equivalent to silencing 
the people. Many heads, however, 
are better than one, and the Lords 
evolved a scheme much more subtle 
and effective than had ever occurred to 
the cleverest of kings. Why not di- 
vide the House of Commons itself from 
the people? Make it powerful by all 
means; make it omnipotent. Nothing 
could be more democratic and popular. 
But make it at the same time non- 
representative. 

This was the line taken by the arti- 
ficers of the Revolution. The means 
by which they prevented the Consti- 
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tutional machinery they had devised 
from being perverted to the uses of 
popular government were of two kinds. 
They consisted, first, in the elaboration 
of the system of pocket boroughs, and, 
secondly, in the careful and systematic 
bribery of members of Parliament. 
The first of these expedients guarded 
the approaches to Parliament, just as 
salmon nets guard a river’s mouth. 
The second dealt with individual mem- 
bers who had slipped through these 
initial impediments, very much as the 
angler with rod and line deals with the 
fish which, in spite of guardian nets, 
has succeeded in making its way up 
the river. A place, a pension, a prom- 
ise, or a sum of cash down were the 
baits which, in the hands of such skil- 
ful fishers of men as Walpole and New- 
rarely failed to land their 
quarry. Together these formed the 
method by which England was gov- 
erned for more than a century. By 
their means the composition and con- 
trol of the House of Commons was 
transferred from the people to the 
great families whose gold had bought 
the borough or bought the member. 
The Lords were prompt. The year 
1688 inaugurated the aristocratic era 
and, as a recognized and almost offi- 
cial procedure, bribery seems to have 
begun with the appointment of Sir 
John Trevor to what Macaulay calls 
the “secret and shameful office” of Dis- 
tributor of the Secret Service Funds in 
1690. The practice soon became indis- 
pensable. Walpole had a way of 
putting his hand in. his pocket which 
seems to have been peculiarly irre- 
sistible, but every Minister in turn 
practised the art, nor was any other 
way of directing Parliament thought 
to be possible. The reader will re- 


castle, 


member Henry Fox's astonishment at 
being invited by Neweastle to lead a 
House of which he did not know which 
members had been bought and which 
Even Pitt, while leaving the 


had not. 
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business to the Duke, whose chief in- 
terest and solace in life it was, never 
seems to have questioned its necessity. 

But it was more on the purchase of 
seats than the purchase of members 
that the aristocratic party relied in se- 
curing to themselves the government 
of the country. The wealth of the 
great families, the Bentincks, Camp- 
bells, Cavendishes, Fitzroys, Lennoxes, 
Russells, Grenvilles, was, as Green 
points out, “ungrudgingly spent in se- 
curing a monopoly of the small and 
corrupt constituencies which formed a 
large part of the borough representa- 
tion.” Such was their success that at 
one time the Duke of Norfolk was 
represented by eleven members, Lord 
Lonsdale by nine, Lord Darlington by 
seven, and many other peers by similar 
numbers. (See Taylor's Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution, p. 
467.) In 1821 Sydney Smith writes 
that “the country belongs to the Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Lonsdale, the Duke 
of Newcastle, and about twenty other 
holders of boroughs. They are our 
masters.” Moreover, the enterprise of 
the aristocracy did not stop at the 
boroughs. Its wealth and influence, 
unchallenged by commercial competi- 
tion, and predominant to a degree 
scarcely realizable in these days, were 
lavished on the county constituencies, 
and Green computes that “of the 
county members, who were the weight- 
ier and more active part of the House, 
rine-tenths were for a long time rela- 
tives and dependents of the Whig fam- 
ilies.” 

In short, to anyone who cares to look 
behind the fine-sounding constitutional 
phrases which the statesmen of the 
eighteenth century were careful to use 
on all public occasions, it will be ap- 
parent that the scheme of the great 
families for intercepting the Throne’s 
power cn its way to the people was 
completely successful. In the sacred 
name of the Constitution and of the 
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liberties of the people, the patrician 
class had divested the Crown of its 
pretensions to independent authority, 
and vindicated the supremacy of Par- 
liament in the State. In its own inter- 
ests, it had then, very quietly and sur- 
reptitivusly, cut the ties which united 
Parliament and people, and coolly as- 
sumed control on its own account of 
the House of the people’s representa- 
tives. How much of this was con- 
scious, and how much the blind result 
of circumstances, we need not inquire. 
The result in any case was the same. 
So long as its arrangements lasted, 
the aristocracy ruled England with an 
unquestioned authority such as it had 
never hefore dreamed of possessing. 
For the first time it stood alone.  A\l- 
ways hitherto it had had a powerful 
monarchy or a powerful House of 
Commons to deal with. Now at last 
it had triumphed over both; it had 
crushed the one and bought the other, 
and it reaped the reward of its prompt 
action in a century of supremacy, dur- 
ing which it imprinted its own image 
indelibly on the annals of its coun- 
try. Not till 1882 was the broken con- 
nection between the people and their 
representatives re-established, and the 
reign of the “Venetian Oligarchy” ter- 
minated. 

It will be seen, then, that the aris- 
tocratic ascendency, was, as I began 
by saying, an event as salient and clean 
cut as the art in which it took shape. 
It was born in 1688 and died in 1832. 
In the first year considerable powers 
were deducted from the Crown. In 
the second year they were passed on 
to the people. In the interval they 
Were appropriated by the Peers. The 
means, also. by which they were re- 
tained are clear and distinct. Every- 
thing centred on the representative 
principle, which is the democratic hold 
on government. It was essential to 
sever the connection between Parlia- 
ment and the people, and the peers 
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severed it in the way we have de- 
scribed. In short, the aristocratic pe- 
riod in our history is a definite and 
distinct period. It stands in the 
landscape like a big bridge, spanning 
the gap between Monarchy and Democ- 
racy, and resting on the twin but- 
tresses of bribery and borough-monger- 
ing. 

Now let us bring our two lines of 
thought together. Just now, in speak- 
ing of the art of the period, I pointed 
out that its chief characteristic was 
its complete severance from the na- 
tional life, and its express and definite 
popular inspiration. 
new in the art, 
note as a style. 


rejection of all 
This was what 
and constituted its 
But this is the very idea on which the 
aristocratic party based its whole claim 
tu political power. Describe the mo- 
tives which are paramount in the ar- 
tistic sphere, and you describe those 
which are paramount in the political 
sphere. Both are in their 
detestation of the old Gothic tradition 
which maintained that government and 
art were popular functions and insep- 
arable from the idea of free citizenship. 
Both, fiercely rejecting this proposition, 
are agreed in upholding its opposite, 
namely that government and art are 
the perquisites of a privileged minority. 
Art and statesmanship are in complete 
accord. The name of Newcastle 
should be coupled with the names of 
Reynolds, Adam, Sheraton, Flaxman, 
and Wedgwood; for the state of things 
which he devoted all his skill and cun- 
ning to maintaining was the state of 
things which they devoted all their 
skill and cunning to celebrating and 
adorning. Georgian art is a picture 
of Georgian life, and inspired by its 
very spirit. 

Only in interpreting it we must al- 
low for what is negative. Georgian 
art is as significant for what it con- 
ceals as for what it exhibits. What it 
exhibits is the splendor of a class; 


was 


identical 
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what it conceals is the life of a na- 
tion. Will the reader, the next time 
he visits an eighteenth century collec- 
tion, think of the much in such a col- 
lection that is eloquent by its absence? 
What has become of the democratic vi- 
tality which overflowed into medieval 
art? How does it fare with a national 
life which has been thus cut off from 
the language of art and craftsmanship? 

How was it bound to fare? The 
other day, dealing with the French art 
of this century—that art so glittering 
and gorgeous, so fastidious, so entirely 
saturated with the aristocratic spirit— 
I pointed out that the condition of the 
French people might, from the evi- 
dence of that art itself, be easily di- 
vined. That the French democracy 
was downtrodden and enslaved is a 
fact not more clearly recorded in his- 
tory than it is exhibited in every ob- 
ject of sumptuous display in the Wal- 
lace Collection. It is exhibited in 
the very absence of all that should 
be here but is not, in the lack of pop- 
ular participation in the whole pageant, 
in the strangling of every motive of 
democratic origin. It is easy, once 
we think of art as the expression of 
life, to feel the eloquence of this dumb- 
ness, and to divine, behind the polish 
and glitter, the hunger and the tears. 
Often I have thought, so imminent 
seemed the catastrophe gathering over 
all this splendor that one more sinis- 
ter bit of furniture might well be added 
to the Hertford House Collection, and 
a model of the guillotine find an appro- 
priate place among the masterpieces of 
Gouthiére and Reisener. So, too, with 
us. The century of aristocratic as- 
cendency is distinguished by a popular 
degradation without parallel in English 
history. If the reader doubts it let 


him turn over the careful and dispas- 
sionate pages of Mr. Sydney's England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; or, indeed, any other authorita- 
tive work on the society of the age. 
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Let him consider one or two points 
separately. First, let him reflect on 
the prevalence and growth of the more 
brutal kinds of crime, on the con- 
stant outrages, not by night only but in 
broad daylight, in the London streets, 
on the gangs of desperadoes, armed 
with knives and bludgeons, who issued 
from s!ums and alleys to rob and mur- 
der at the very doors of theatres and 
in the public thoroughfares: though 
searcely from any summary can one 
gain an adequate idea of the state of 
almost bestial anarchy, sketched by 
the gazettes and journals of the period, 
in which the lower strata of society 
were at this time sunk. Secondly, let 
him attempt to compute to what a 
point of callous scepticism the devo- 
tional instinct of the country had de 
generated, and he will find that what 
Mr. Sydney calls “the miserable stag- 
nation and spiritual mortality which 
reigned in the national Church” was 
but the reflex of a similar spirit of 
hopeless indifference among the peo- 
ple. Finally, let him dwell for a mo- 
ment on the national vice of drunken- 
ness, the seeds of which were during 
this time sown in the English charac- 
ter. “Painted boards were suspended 
from the door of almost every seventh 
house, inviting the poor to get intoxi- 
eated for a penny, and dead drunk for 
twopence.” Fielding, in a pamphlet 
written in 1850, declared that “Gin 
constituted the chief sustenance of 
more than 100,000 people in the capital 
alone, and that if it continued for 
twenty years longer at the same rate 
there would be few left among the 
lower classes to drink gin at all.” But 
the sternest indictment of all is, per- 
haps, the Bishop of Gloucester’s state- 
ment: “There is not only no safety 
of living in this town,” he writes to 
the Bishop of Cloyne in 1752, “but 
scarcely in the country now, robbery 
and murder are grown so frequent. 
Our people are now become, what they 
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never were before, cruel and inhuman. 
Those accursed = spirituous 
which, to the shame of our Govern- 
ment, are so easily to be had, and in 
such quantities drunk, have changed 
the very nature of our people.” This 
is how it fares with a people whose 
daily toil is of the kind that degrades, 
not ennobles. Matthew Arnold used 
to declare that the English working 
classes had become “brutalized.” But 
the brutal element in work is the act 
of toil unenlightened by thought, un- 
enlightened by invention and imagina- 
tion. To extinguish invention and 
imagination is, therefore, to brutalize 
labor, and this is exactly what the 
Georgian theory of art does. The 
substitution of foreign designs and mo- 
tives for those of native origin cut at 
the root of the English workman’s in- 
terest in his work and severed, as it 
were, his mental relationship with it. 
Henceforth, while his hands moved his 
mind was idle. These conditions of 
labor were on the national scale and 
had their effect on the national charac- 
“Brutalized” is the word applied 
to that effect by Arnold. “Brutal and 
inhuman” is the expression of the 
Bishop of Gloucester. Both in France 
and England the degradation of the 
democracy was written in its misery 
and squalor. It was by no accident 
that the culminating moment of the 
aristocratic ideal, here and in France, 
should have been the moment when 
the French people were living on net- 
tles and the English people were liv- 
ing on gin. 

What, then, the aristocratic influence 
did for art is, it seems to me, plain. 
It separated art from life. For the 
theory that art was democratic it sub- 
stituted the theory that it was aris- 
tocratic. But it attained its end 
through life and its subjugation of 
art was the after effect and conse- 
quence, as it was also the measure, of 
the actual tyranny it had established 


liquors, 


ter. 
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over the commubpity. It is natural to 
suppose that the recovery, when it 
comes, will be by the same degrees. 
If the aristocratic ascendency was reg- 
istered in art, will not a democratic 
ascendency be registered in the same 
Something of the sort is even 
now happening, or trying to happen. 
In 1832 Democracy laid hold once more 
of political liberty, and twenty years 
later the effect of that recovery was 
seen in the Pre-Raphaelite revolt, itself 
almost as much political as artistic, the 
inner purpose of which was voiced by 
Morris and Ruskin in their bold asser- 
tion of the democratic nature of art. 
Since then the two movements have 
never been disjoined. Slowly gather- 
ing head, democratic vitality has ani- 
mated in turn politics and art. The 
signs of that vitality in the sphere of 
politics--the determination of the peo- 
ple to cast off the last shackles of aris- 
tocratic control—are being dealt with 
daily by every newspaper in the coun- 
try. As for the corresponding devel- 
opment in the sphere of art, I would 
refer the reader to the two articles on 
“Art Societies’ and “Art Teaching” 
in the new Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He will find there an admirable sum- 
mary given of the methods by which, 
under popular control, the modern arts 
and crafts movement is being carried 
on, and a high tribute paid to the ever- 
increasing zeal which it is inspiring 
among the workers of the country. The 
conclusion justified is that if as yet the 
movement “has not turned all British 
craftsmen into artists or all British 
artists into craftsmen, it has done not 
a little to expand and socialize the 
idea of art.” It is further noticeable 
that the centres of democratic vitality 
as a matter of life—that is to say, the 
great industrial cities of the North— 
are the chief centres also of its influ- 
ence in art. 

For those who would be in the main 
current of their age rather than in 


way? 
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some little private eddy or abandoned 
backwater, these, I imagine, are the 
lights to steer by. The causes of art 
and liberty are in England indissolu- 
bly united. It may not always and 
everywhere be so. There are other 
ways, intellectual and wsthetic, of ap- 
proaching art, which serve their pur- 
pose with some people. But these 
are not for us, for they are not related 
to the inspiration of our race. That, 
it seems to me, is the test. Every 
race looks at art in the light of the 
thought which it is contributing to the 
world’s knowledge. To the Jews came 
the thought of the unity of Goc, and 
their only surviving expression is the 
poetry in which that thought is ut- 
tered. To the Greeks came _ the 
thought of the beauty of the ethical 
principles of harmony and symmetry, 
translated into terms of visible form, 
gnd the value of their art consists 
wholly ir its relation to this thought. 
To the matter-of-fact Romans came 
the thought of the importance of the 
practical side of things, and, along 
with a great many inferior temples, 
they have left behind them sewers 
which have been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages. In every case, the 
art tallied with the thought of the 
race. Finally, to our own race, the 
Gothic, came the thought of democratic 
liberty as an ideal of life, and, as I 
have already pointed out, at the very 
moment of the declaration of the ra- 
cial ideal, its equivalent in art—the 
right of the democracy to use art as a 
of speech—was declared along 
with it. The race that had adopted 
democratic liberty master 
thought in life, struck out in art the 
theory that the labor of the craftsman 
and the artisan was the source of its 
own inspiration. For our race, at any 
rate, this interdependence between art 
Nor need it 


form 


as its 


and freedom is absolute. 
be supposed that to acknowledge this 
is to accept a position of artistic infe- 
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riority. Ifa general democratic recog- 
nition of «esthetic principles is not to 
be looked for, it is nevertheless the 
case that out of what democracy can 
bring—out of fervor and sincerity and 
passionate conviction—the greatest of 
those principles are unconsciously 
evolved. To feel deeply is already to 
be delivered from irrelevancies. It is 
the flabby, indifferent imagination 
which, in marble, or paint, or language, 
tires us with the superfluous and the 
trivial. The things we have done 
hearest to the Greeks have been the 
statues of medizval saints and virgins 
of our cathedral fronts. Simple and 
ascetic their few strong lines are 
charged with expression. But what 
might seem a classic self-restraint is 
not really classic self-restraint at all, 
but merely a desire to express a very 
definite sentiment and to express noth- 
ing else. 

So, for us Northerners, the primary 
test of merit in art is not beauty but 
vitality, or the signs in it of popular 
participation. One may admire Gothic 
or not admire it; but if we were to ask 
ourselves, not whether Gothic is beau- 
tiful, but whether it is vital and alive, 
whether it is not manifestly drawing 
on genuine sources of strength and 
vigor, whether it is not fulfilling the 
function which Nature among this peo- 
ple intended art to fulfil—I say, if we 
ask these questions I can conceive of 
but one answer possible. To look at 
7othic is to realize that Nature in- 
tended Northern art to be democratic. 
That is the all-important point. The 
conscious culture of what are happily 
called the “fine” arts at the present 
day, sesthetic and quite detached from 
the national life, draws on sources 
other than those set apart for the nour- 
ishment of Northern art. What has 
been the result? Is it not the case 
that exactly what modern art is suffer- 
ing from is a loss of vitality? Is not 
the fact that it is severed from what 
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ought to be the sources of its own 
strength written all over it? If it 
brought in a revenue of its own, then, 
indeed, its claims might be upheld. 
tut what do the attempts of English 
art and English art criticism to deal 
with art zsthetically and scientifically 
amount to? Are we, as the result of all 
this welter of experiment and caprice, 
one whit further advanced in real 
resthetic knowledge than we were, or 
has modern criticism arrived at a rec- 
ognition of any fixed laws or any 
esthetic standard whatsoever? On 
the contrary, it is evident that even the 
traces of a system which existed fifty 
years ago have been obliterated, and 
that, whether in creation or criticism, 
the profession of art has become a mat- 
ter entirely of individual influence and 
individual caprice. 

And it is for this, for the fu- 
tilities and affectations and little 
sham enthusiasms fostered by cliques 
and coteries which have _ resulted 
from this state of helpless _li- 
cense, that we have bartered away the 
strength and earnestness which made 
Lincoln and Salisbury! The plight of 
modern art is itself a proof that 
from democratic life the 

The Contemporary Review. 
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art of the North draw sustenance. 

Yet the air is full of promise. Be- 
neath modern connoisseurship, itself 
the inevitable legacy of the aristocratic 
epoch and the aristocratic theory, a 
healthier and stronger movement is 
fermenting. Morris's appeal, addressed 
to an abiding instinct of the race, is 
receiving an ever-increasing measure of 
support from the general advance of 
the democratic Gradually, as 
liberty gains ground and the ideal of 
free citizenship reasserts itself, the old 
signs of interest and vitality in the 
more practical branches of art reap- 
pear. 
England that the rescuers of our art 
are coming. As in Spring, through 
old, decaying the 
fresh buds break, so, through art’s old 
débris, rotting away in fads and affec- 
tations, the signs of renovated growth 
emanating from the national soil are 
beginning to thrust themselves. In 
the modern democratic advance lies the 
best hope for art, for that advance in 
its natural course will re-establish the 


cause. 


It is from the workshops of 


vegetable matter, 


union of art with the sources from 
which alone it can derive a genuine 


vitality. 
L. March-Phillipps. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON: AN UNBIASSED APPRECIATION. 


“Men have a solicitude about fame: 
and the greater share they have of it 
the more they are afraid of losing it.” 
So spoke Samuel Johnson in the year 
1763, and this is the comment of his 
celebrated biographer thereon: “I si- 
lently asked myself, is it possible that 
the great Samuel Johnson really enter- 
tains any such apprehension, and is not 
confident that his exalted fame is es- 
tablished upon a foundation never to 
be shaken?” 

This extract from the Life refers to 
2 conversation held when Johnson was 


54 years of age, and long before he 
had written his most considerable 
book, The Lives of the.Poets. The ob- 
ject of this essay is to ask, is there 
any justification for such unmeasured 
glorification, for the apostrophes ad- 
dressed to him during his lifetime as 
“transcendent genius,” to be compared 
favorably with Juvenal, and raised out 
of sight his contemporaries 
Gray and Congreve, beyond even Gold- 
smith and Sheridan? The “sage” him- 
self has justified the putting of such a 
question :— 


beyond 
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Yet there remains still among us, not 
wholly extinguished, a zeal for truth, 
a desire of establishing right in op- 
position to fashion. 

Not only has public opinion agreed 
to place Johnson on a topless tower. 
Carlyle calls him “one of our great 
English souls: a strong and noble man, 
so much left undeveloped in him to the 
last. Johnson was a prophet to his 
people—preached a gospel to them, as 
all like him always do.” It went ill 
with those who, shertly after Johnson's 
death, tried to lower the key of the 
pean of which “transcendent genius” 
was the dominant chord. “Ay,” wrote 
Rev. Dr. Parr, “now that the lion is 
dead, every ass thinks he may kick at 
him.” The author of Dr. Johnson's Re- 
ligious Life and Death, writing more 
than seventy years after his death, 
adds: “But the longer the lion is dead, 
the larger he has become. And where 
shall we now find the ass?” Dr. John- 
son, if he were now alive, would prob- 
ably exclaim, concerning the present 
writer, “Sir, you have now before you 
the ass of whose latibule you have in- 
quired.” Johnson's firm adherence to 
orthodoxy in religion has made him the 
“tutelary genius” (to use _ Prof. 
Raleigh’s phrase) of the rank and file 
of the British people. He is to them 
always “Dr. Johnson,” though he was 
sixty-six when his own University 
conferred on him its honorary D.C.L. 
He had, however, received the LL.D. 
ten years previously from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. In acknowledging this 
distinction, he contented himself with 
the vernacular. In giving thanks to 
Oxford, he wrote a pretty Latin letter, 
the best specimen of his Latinity, which 
has been much over-praised. It was 
far below that of his contemporary 
Gray, and little beyond the somewhat 
low standard of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The answer to Oxford runs 
thus, to quote only its last clause:— 


Hoe tamen habet incommodi tantum 
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beneficium, quod mihi nunquam post- 
hac sine famae vestrae detrimento vel 
labi liceat vel cessare; semperque sit 
timendum ne quod mihi tam eximiae 
laudi est vobis aliquando fiat oppro- 
brio. 


The fame of Johnson rests mainly on 
his talk. That is the reason why for- 
eign critics fail to understand his very 
prominent place in English literature. 
The power of making apposite and 
sometimes almost epigrammatic re- 
marks in the va et vient of tavern talk 
was not confined to Johnson alone, 
least of all in the eighteenth century. 
There were many excellent talkers, but 
only one Boswell. And one thing is 
quite certain: Johnson will never have 
arival. The literary men of the Lon- 
don of to-day will not enter the lists. 
The happy phrases which would make 
their fame as talkers are reserved for 
the press, and they are far too prudent 
to squander their wealth in table talk. 
Now there is “husbandry in the heav- 
ens” of English literary craftsmanship. 

Johnson had a mind quite unfitted 
to deal with philosophical speculations. 
Boswell is full of admiration for the 
alacrity with which his hero, “striking 
his foot with great force against a 
large stone,” said that thus he refuted 
the theory of the non-existence of mat- 
ter. What he refuted was the belief, 
if anyone ever held it, that the sage 
was able to form even a rudimentary 
conception of the meaning of idealism. 
Berkeley admitted that we have the 
sensation of solidity, as of other sen- 
sible qualities. What he denied was 
that there is a substratum outside per- 
cipient mind, in which these qualities 
reside. Berkeley held that the exter- 
nal world had no existence save in 
the ever-perceiving mind of God—a 
theory which would have delighted the 
“born Bishop” (as Leigh Hunt well 
ealled Johnson), if he had only been 
qualified to apprehend the hypothesis 
of his contemporary, the famous Fel- 
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College, Dublin, and 


low 


of Trinity 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

On another occasion he betrayed a 
culpable ignorance of another contem- 
porary Bishop. The conversation turn- 
ing on the possible future life of brutes, 
he treated with great rudeness a young 
man and temperately 
pointed to the sagacity of some of the 


who modestly 


lower animals. Boswell thus describes 


the scene:— 


“But really, sir,” said the young 
man, “when we see a very sensible 


dog, we do not know what to think of 
him.” Johnson, rolling with laughter 
at the thought which beamed in his 
eve, turned quickly round and replied, 
“True, sir; and when we see a very 
foolish fellow, we do not know what to 
think of him.” He then rose up, 
strided to the fire, and stood for some 
time laughing and exulting. 

Now which was the “very foolish fel- 
low” on this occasion? Certainly not 
the young man, who would not abso- 
lutely pronounce against the future life 
of brutes, therein following the great 
Bishop Butler, who, while recognizing 
the invidious use of this argument by 
freethinkers of his time, refused to 
deny to brutes a future existence, add- 
ing:— 

There is absolutely nothing at all in 
this objection, which is so rhetorically 
urged against the greatest part of the 
natural proofs or presumptions of the 
immortality of human minds. 

The incident occurred some thirty 
years after the publication of the A- 
alogy, and Johnson ought not to have 
been ignorant of the treatment of an 
important subject by one of the great- 


est thinkers whom England had 
produced, one who would have 
heen the greatest if he had not 


devoted to theology an intellect fit to 
cope with the deepest questions of phil- 
osophy. Another like incident illus- 
trates the witty remark of Goldsmith: 
“There is no arguing with Johnson, for 
when his pistol misses fire he knocks 
LII. 
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of it.” 
the 


the butt-end 


urged 


you down with 
When a 


bully that medicines may be, and have 


gentleman against 
been, introduced into the human frame 
by the medium of the pores, lacking ar- 
had to a 
“Get thyself fumigated, 
then; but the 
directed to thy head, for that is 


guments, Johnson recourse 
brutal jibe: 
be 


the 


be sure that steam 
This piece of brutality 
received, told, 
triumphant roar of laughter from the 
and female! Yet the 
remembered the 


peceant part.” 


was we are with a 


company, male 
Doctor might 
story in the Arabian Nights, telling how 


have 


the Greek physician Durban cured his 
patient by drugs admitted through the 


pores of the sweating hand which 
wielded the polo-stick. 
Numberless are the instances in 


which mere rudeness takes the place 
of reasoning. Many will recall, “Sir, 
I have found you an argument, but I 
am not obliged to find you an under- 
”" “Nay, if you are to bring 
was his 


standing. 
in gabble, I'll talk no more,” 
rejoinder to Boswell’s perfectly reason- 
able theory about Ciive’s motive for 
suicide. He was very rude to Bishop 
Perey for reminding him that he was 
short-sighted: “You told me I was 
short-sighted; we have done with civ- 
ility.” Now, he was very myopic. 
Here we have a childish petulance, 
which appears still more clearly in the 
following scene: Johnson was attack- 
ing the Americans with vehement 
abuse; Boswell protested; Johnson 
said nothing at the time, but some 
time after, when Boswell remarked 
concerning a man who was ruining 
himself by extravagance, ‘““‘We must get 
him out of London,” “Sir,” said John- 
son, “we'll send you to him; if your 
company does not drive a man out of 
his house, nothing will.” Asked by 
Boswell why he did not express his 
displeasure directly, the philosopher 
replied, “Because, sir, I had nothing 
ready; a man cannot strike till he has 
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weapons’—which the much-erduring 
Boswell calls “a candid and pleasant 
confession.” If the idolaters do not 
pass over this protest of mine with si- 
lent contempt, they will probably 
charge me, in the words of Tennyson’s 
Vastness, with 

Sowing the nettle on the laurel’d 

graves of the Great. 

I put it to my readers, if I have any, 
does the protagonist in the last two 
scenes show any elements of greatness, 
and not rather a littleness rarely 
found in adults even of ordinary en- 
dowments? 

As a critic of literature Johnson has 
great limitations. He depreciates Ly- 
cidas, which, in spite of its mythologi- 
eal machinery and its digression on the 
Church, is raised by its divine diction 
and rhythm to the highest pinnacle of 
English poetry. What genuine lover 
of poetry would place even the ex- 
quisite Adonais of Shelley above the 
splendors of Jycidas, though the 
former has a more personal note of 
tenderness, and has for its subject not 
a mere nobody but a_ world-poet? 
Johnson called Gray, the greatest poet 
of his age, “a dull fellow dull 
in a new way, and that made people 
think him great.” Fielding was “a 
blockhead,” But perhaps the crown- 
ing example of his inability to appre- 
ciate real greatness in literature is his 
amazing statement that a passage in 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride was the 
“finest poetical passage he had ever 
read; he recollected none in Shake- 
speare equal to it.” He afterwards 
qualified this monstrous proposition by 
saying that he excluded all passages 
which were not simply descriptions of 
material objects, without any inter- 
mixture of moral notions, and tried in 
vain to defend it by ingenious but mis- 
leading illustrations. This is the pas- 


sage, a description of a temple:— 


How reverend is the face of this tall 
pile, 
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Whose ancient pillars rear their marble 
heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and pounder- 
ous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and 
unmoveable, 

Looking tranquillity: it strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight. 

Now Congreve was a scholar of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, so I do not desire 
to depreciate him. But let us, taking 
the advice of Matthew Arnold, ask our- 
selves, where is the noté of distinction? 
It is a passage which Johnson himself 
might well have written. One cannot 
but notice how weak and conventional 
are the adjectives. ‘Looking tranquil- 
lity” is the only phrase which even 
aims at distinction, and surely it does 
not achieve it? 

We may now estimate the qualities 
of Johnson as a creator or producer of 
poetry, and not a mere critic of the 
work of others. The performance 
which brought him most credit as a 
poet in his lifetime was a loose para- 
phrase of the 3rd and 10th Satires of 
Juvenal, and this paraphrase, which 
ought to take rank only with prize 
poems at the Universities still passes 
for poetry. Many must have been 
surprised when so excellent a critic as 
Lord Rosebery recently spoke of Lon- 
don and The Vanity of Hwman Wishes as 
being among the noblest poems in our 
language In Johnson’s own age a 
greater than even Lord Rosebery gave 
nearly as flattering a judgment. 
Thomas Gray, the “dull fellow,” in a 
letter to Horace Walpole (Letters, I., 
183), says:— 

I am sorry to differ from you, but 
“London” is to me one of those few 
imitations that have all the ease and 
all the spirit of an original. 


In spite of these great names, I can- 
not say that I feel any diffidence in 
enlisting myself on the side of Wal- 
pole. It was a brave and ambitious 
attempt when Johnson pitted himself 
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against the greatest master of rhet- 
oric who ever wrote. But no judicious 
and unbiassed critic can fail to see 
that, whenever the paraphrase comes 
near enough to the original to make a 
comparison possible, the English is 
conspicuously inferior to the Latin, and 
is diffuse where the Latin is admirably 
concise, or, as Johnson would have 
said, “concinn.” The judicious reader 
has only to refer to his Juvenal; but I 
may, perhaps, give a couple of exam- 
ples. Here is a mistranslation marred 
also by diffuseness. For Juvenal's 

Graeculus esuriens in caelum, iusseris, 

ibit 


we have 

All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 

And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

“Fly up into the sky” is the meaning 

of the Latin. The introduction of 

“hell” is coarse modern and quite un- 

Latin. Much the same may be said of 

the oft-quoted 

Haud facile emergunt quorum virtuti- 
bus obstat 

Res angusta domi. 

Fairly adequate is 

Slow rises worth by poverty oppress’d, 


but all the verve of the aphorism disap- 

pears in the added verse: 

This mournful truth is everywhere 
confess’d. 

The opening lines of the 10th Satire 

form a record for diffuseness: 

Let observation with extensive view 

Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

means as has been remarked, “Let 

observation with wide observation ob- 

serve.” 

Perhaps the most familiar passage in 
the two versions is that in which 
Charles XII. takes the place of the 
Juvenalian Hannibal: 


He left the name [not a name, as often 
quoted] at which the world grew 
pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale. 
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But the man who has left such a name 
has done a great thing, and has found 
a fit ending for a glorious life. Now 
the point of the passage (indeed, of the 
whole Satire) is the meagre recompense 
which awaits a life of successful effort 
and soaring ambition. Hannibal 
achieves only the reward of amusing 
school-boys and being made the theme 
of a recitation:— 


I, demens, et saevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut, pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 


Johnson claimed as his chief aptitude 
his power of laying down the lines on 
which a literary undertaking ought 
ideally to run, and pointing out how 
it would be impossible to carry out this 
ideal in practice. He shows his pos- 
session of this faculty in his introduc- 
tions to his Dictionary and to his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, which (except, 
perhaps, his Lives of the Poets) is the 
best legacy that he has left to us. 
Macaulay committed two sins, in be- 
littling The Vicar of Wakefield, and in 
misconceiving the nature of Boswell. 
But his profoundest error was when he 
said of Johnson’s Shakespeare, “It 
would be difficult to name a more 
slovenly, a more worthless, edition of 
any great classic.” It is still indis- 
pensable for the Shakespearean stu- 
dent. He often vindicates original 
readings ousted by the conjectures of 
Pope and Warburton. It is to be re- 
gretted that he did not always adhere 
to his excellent principle of never re- 
jecting a reading of the books, pro- 
vided it has a meaning, no matter how 
plausible or elegant the emendation, or 
how great an improvement in the 
sense. If he had carried his theory 
into practice, he would not have ad- 
mitted into his text Warburton’s “be- 
ing a God kissing carrion” for “being 
a good-kissing carrion” in Hamlet, nor 
Theobald’s “and ’a babbled of green 
fields” in Henry V. One Smith, whom 
Johnson quotes in his edition, has thor- 
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oughly vindicated the original reading 
“on a table of green fells (fels), that is, 
a shagreen table (pocket-book), to the 
binding of which was fixed a very 
sharp pin”; to this Mrs. Quickly (with 
her characteristic superfluity of detail) 
compares the nose of the dying Fal- 
have 


staff. Nor, again, would he 
adopted in Othello Theobald’s “Ay, 
there” for “I here” of the books. 


Purged of the conjecture the passage 
runs :— 


Patience! [Aside] Thou young and 
rose-lipp’d cherubim! 


I here look grim as hell. 


Othello indignantly repeats the word 
he had used a few 
at Desde. 


which 
then 


“patience” 
before, 


is on 


glances 
mona, who the 
trasts (as he often does) her fair love 
liness with his “sooty” regards. Ac- 
cording to the accepted reading, Pa- 
tience is personified as young and rose- 
Patience would be a 
beautiful, but 


lines 


stage, and con- 


lipp’d. Surely 
woman no longer young, 
sombre, sad, and wan. 
The character of Boswell has been 
variously estimated. The attempt of 
Macaulay to represent him as a fool is 
universally discredited. He was a 
good Latin scholar. Where he makes 
Johnson say petimus damusque vicissim 
instead of petimusque damusque, it 
would be hard to say whether the false 
quantity should be ascribed to Johnson 
or to his biographer. It cannot be de- 
nied that Boswell is the author of the 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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widely 


most popular, and still most 
read, book of the eighteenth century. 
His style is at least as good as that of 
his idol. He would have recoiled from 
the pedantry of such expressions as 
“anfractuosities of the mind,” “labe- 
factation of principles.”” The paradox 
of an article in a recent Quarterly Re- 
cannot entertained. Boswell 
was an admirer of Johnson this 
side idolatry.” He elected to link his 
hopes of immortality with the table- 
talk of “the sage”; and who can say 
that he has failed in achieving an am- 
bition which some may ¢all ignoble, 
but few will deny to have been par- 


view be 


“on 


donable? 

The Lives of the Poets demanded a 
more delicate critical faculty than 
Johnson’s. The greatness of a poem de- 
pends mainly on two qualities. One is 
the depth and height of the thought 
suggested, with its corresponding ap- 
peal to the imagination. The other is 
the perfection of the literary execution. 
In both, of course, Shakespeare was su- 
preme. Among his successors for con- 
juring with words most lovers of 
poetry will award the palm to Milton 
and Tennyson, though in the judgment 
of some Shelley and Keats may chal- 
lenge their primacy. In Johnson we 
have a critic who dislikes lyrical meas- 
ures, who does not set much store by 
the reach of thought in poetry, and 
who, in estimating power and degrees 
of literary execution, is nearly always 


wrong. 
R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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By Neri Munro. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Life in Schawfield is at its 
when the first of the winter fires are 
lit and we sit in the privacy of the 
lengthening nights, hearing the rain 
upon the roof, the gurgle of the 


best 


rhones; or when the snow is deep upon 
the gardens, drifted on the highway, 
muffling sounds of traffic. ‘Tis then 
we know each other better—cut off 
from the stranger, members of a single 
travel or adventure 


family; to no 
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tempted, content to look at the fire, 
read the old books, hear the old sto- 
ries, muse as in the cave where our 
forefolk hugged the embers till their 
legs were freckled. I speak of com- 
mon people; not those restless soaring 
spirits who make history—heaven help 


them! Late autumn always stirred 
the maggot in the brain of Captain 


Cutlass; his whims strengthened as the 
night lengthened; he grudged the hours 
that darkness stole from day, chafed 
at the lamplight, lapsed into moods of 
utter became, to his Aunt 
Amelia, incomprehensible. Often he 
seemed like a man in drink—he who 
but rarely drank anything but water, 
and could find in it, at an effort of the 
mind, the flavor of the hills, the stim- 


nonsense, 


In those days was he 
ever—finicky in 


ulus of wine. 
more peculiar than 
neckties, savagely unsystematic in re- 
spect to food, standing up to snatch a 
scrap of what was nearest to his hand 
when hunger took him, staving it off 
like a shameful passion. 

“IT wish I could feed on grass,” he 
said to “there un- 
holy brute within that thrives on flesh 
and esxnnot rest: I would have the im- 
perturbability of Don't you 
wish, aunt, sometimes, that you were 


her once; is some 


oxen. 


a cow?” 

“Eh?” she exclaimed, quite startled, 
unbelieving her own ears. 

“A cow,” he repeated loudly, looking 
from the window at the little herd of 
Ayrshires munching placidly upen the 
river-bank. “Life's no puzzle to a 
cow nor has it any sense of duty. It 
is self-contained and self-sufficient, in- 
capable of sin, without the need for 
self-examination, repressing no desire. 





Just flowing—flowing 
“You are positively indecent, Andy!” 
she exclaimed nervously. 
“Am I?” he said anxiously, regard- 
ing rer reddened visage. “I didn’t 
know. Beg pardon! That's the worst 


of being so long at sea: it makes a 
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man indelicate. I'm afraid I shall 
never understand women.” 

“Why don’t you get married?” she 
asked bluntly. It the first 
occasion on which she had broached a 
theme so personal, though it was of- 
ten in her mind. 

“Why don’t I get married?” he re- 
peated in a non-committal spirit rare 
“Why does the miller wear 
Why—oh! it is a long 
story, You the 
north east wind, likewise the sou’-east; 
then there are the Trades, the fiying- 
jibboom, and the little pink parakeets 
that flit among the Also 
there is Great Circle sailing, and the 
how, and the why, and the when. Eh? 
2specially when the button is on the 
top, and there is no soap, and the pow- 
der runs out at the heels of the boots.” 

“Heels of the boots! I don't under- 
stand one single word you're saying!” 
said his aunt despairingly. 

“Well, that is exactly the 
why,” said Captain Cutlass. 

It was the day on which Norah had 
zone off to meet her poet, and a mood 
of devilment had possessed him more 


him was 


with him. 
a white hat? 
aunt. 


see there is 


bushes. 


reason 


or less since he learned that Maurice 
wis reiurning. He played an _ unh- 
seemly prank on Peter Powrie, who 


had, for the first time, got a livery, 
high tops, cockaded hat and all, to the 
manifest pride of his wife and Miss 
Amelia’s satisfaction. It was she who 
had, without consulting him, imposed 
this dashing innovation on the unpre- 
tentious establishment. He 
surveyed the gorgeous coachman with 
amusement: Teter obvi- 
ously unhappy, having the 
Schawficld sentiments about the folly 
of ostentation, and he turned the cock- 
aded hat about in his hands like a boy 
at Hallowe’en caught stealing apples. 
“Oh, Peter! Peter!” cried his mas- 
ter, “what hae they gone and done wi’ 
Stamped, by God, for a flunkey! 
breeks and a’! Put on the 


baronet’s 


himself was 
imbibed 


ye? 
Buckskin 
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hat, man! Put it on! Now, just awa’ 
oot wi’ ye, the way ye are, and sweep 
the yard!” 

And the glorious coachman, clad im- 
maculately, had to sweep the yard in 
a raining torrent. Sir Andrew watched 
him, grimly, watched the livery soak, 
and the hat give up its shining splen- 
dor. It was in garments more befit- 
ting the weather that the driver drove 
that evening from Duntryne. 

An odd restraint, something indeed 
of coldness, was in Sir Andrew’s wel- 
come of the visitor, but it lasted only 
for a little. To find a man wildly in 
love with shipbuilding and garrulous 
on the subject when he had expected 
a cynic and a poet, bereft him of the 
only fault he had ever found in the 
lad. He had always liked Reginald, 
even when he chaffed him on his more 
affected humors; now he could not but 
recognize a beneficent change of char- 
acter. They sat up late that night 
and talked of ships; it seemed to the 
younger man as if his host, at times, 
was talking simply to cry down inter- 
nal voices. They disputed on a point 
of bulkheads, neither budged an inch 
from his first conviction, as is the way 
in disputation which is only dear to 
men with their minds unalterably made 
up. “Let us reason!” said the ship- 
builder. 

Captain Cutlass laughed. “We may 
reason, Reggy,” he replied, “until we're 
black in the face, but our reason—as 
we call the feeble enemy of our in- 
tuition—never guides us; that is in 
other hands, the hands that rule our 
appetites, passions, and emotions. I 
have taken the word of Pen for it; we 
are no more rational than a skep of 
bees when it comes to the vital acts on 
which our lives depend. Had our elab- 
orate reasoning any influence on des- 
tiny, we should long ago have been the 
equal of the gods.” 

“We think——” said Maurice. 

“Yes, yes, we think—in words! And 
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what are words but the gibbering of 
apes elaborated? It is not logic that 
controls the actions of the best and 
wisest men; I’m sometimes half in- 
clined to think, like my grandfather, 
that it is the liver. I can see the 
logician in me stand aside and po- 
litely shut his eyes when the reins are 
handed over to inclination—that’s the 
true posthoy of destiny!” 

All of which seemed irrelevant, and 
far from the theme of bulkheads to 
Reginald, but who shall guess the 
chain of thought in a man like Captain 
Cutlass? If his mind was ever upon 
Pen in the wynds, he never mentioned 
her in that connection, and Maurice 
seemed as ready as himself to leave 
the topic till the morrow; Norah's fears 
and Norah's outburst endowed it with 
the character of a powder-magazine. 

Next to his own shipyard, it seemed 
the wynds to Reginald were most in- 
teresting; he had to go down to see 
them at the earliest opportunity. And 
it was, of course, impossible to see 
the wynds with the conscience-stricken 
landlord’s workmen freeing windows 
from their iron bars, and opening 
drains and storming, generally, the re- 
doubts of insanitation, without meet- 
ing Penelope Colquhoun. A little wan 
with recent cares and close confine- 
ment, the snap gone from her eyes, 
her manner less assertive, it was well 
her patients had begun to make less 
claim upon her service or she would 
have fallen ill herself. She used to 
come out in the afternoons and shop 
for half-a-dozen families; “the regular 
cut of a housewife!” said observers 
when they say her trudge from shop to 
shop with a basket; “she’s the boy to 
drive a bargain!” said the flesher. 

Maurice met her suddenly with her 
basket, in a through-going close; it was 
he who blushed for the basket, as if he 
had found her in deshabille, but a silly 
shame like that could never lodge in 
the mind of Pen; the basket might 
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have been a Grecian lyre. She greeted 
him almost joyously; he was not in 
the plot to hurt her pride, and he was 
all that was left unchanged from those 
happy unsuspicious months in Fancy 
Farm. 

“T’ll carry it,” he said, reproached by 
her unconsciousness. 

“Carry what?’ she asked, and 
smiled when she saw his embarrassed 
glance at her burden. “My basket! 
Oh, not at all! It’s not the thing for 
men to carry shopping baskets in the 
tenements; it looks effeminate. And 
a poet would carry it consciously; a 
basket must be carried naively.” 

He persisted. 

“No,” she said determinedly; “it isn’t 
heavy. It’s only your politeness. 
Men will insist on carrying a woman’s 
trivial little bundles just because it is 
the fashion, but they’re quite prepared 
to thrust on her heavy burdens no one 
sees. Let us not be merely polite for 
once, but only sensible. I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you quite so soon again in 
Schawfield, but I’m quite delighted.” 

“Are you?” he asked. 

“I wouldn’t say so if I weren't. I 
was sorry, when I came back, to find 
you gone; you have no idea what you 
lost in the way of poetry!” 

“And you have no idea what I gained 
in the way of shipbuilding!” he re- 


torted, attending her down the 
wynd. 
“I heard of it from Norah. She 


says I have spoiled you as a poet.” 

“I’m afraid you have; at least, you 
helped. Are you sorry?” 

She looked at him; there was some- 
thing fresh and resolute in his man- 
ner—the cheerfulness that attends on 
men with new discovered aims who 
find themselves progressing. “No 
I'm not sorry,” she said bluntly. “One 
knows where one is with a shipbuilder. 
I could never quite trust a poet. But 
all the same, when I think of it, I'm 
ashamed that I put the thing so rudely. 
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What right had I to interfere in any 
way with your pursuits? I like to be 
left alone myself, to follow my incli- 
nations. I must have made you very 
angry.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, with a 
sincerity almost vehement, “you made 
me very glad. You were the first 
person I ever met who seemed to have 
sufficient interest—sufficient faith in 
my common-sense, to let me know the 
truth, and I hope I’m grateful.” 

She frowned, remembering Sir An- 
drew’s sermon. “Grateful,” she re- 
peated dryly; “I have lately learned 
that gratitude is not what I used to 
think it was, but a poor substitue for 
something better.” She checked her- 
self, with a blush he failed to notice, 
and bit her nether lip. “In any case,” 
she hurried on, “you're crediting me 
with an influence that was not really 
mine at all, but Norah's. I'm dis- 
covering more and more that I have 
been nothing but her monthpiece. She 
gave me the ideas, and all I had was 
the effrontery to express them; she was 
too polite to tell you that you might 
be doing better work than making 
poetry.” 

“It’s the effrontery, as you call it, 
that gave the idea any value; a too 
polite monitor is as useless as a mute 
inglorious Milton,” answered Maurice, 
thrusting gently with his stick at 
Watty Fraser’s gander, faithful still 
to his post though the citadel was long 
ago surrendered. “I’m certainly not 
prepared to credit Norah Grant with 
my discovery of the fascination that’s 
in building ships. That, I’m certain, 
Was an inspiration of your own; she 
has known me for two or three years 
and she never once suggested it.” 

“Perhaps that part of it was mine,” 
Penelope agreed reflectively; “but in 
almost everything else I had Norah 
prompting me.” She reddened again, 
but this time angrily. “I was a fool!” 
she burst out. “Did you know I was 
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Fancy 


a mimic, Mr. Maurice? A silly par- 


rot?” 

He laughed so boisterously that she 
glanced with apprehension up at the 
with whose 
“A curious 


overlooking windows es- 
pionage she was familiar. 
parrot!” he exclaimed. 
contradicted!" 

“All 


insisted. 


“Who always 
the same I’ve been a mimic,” 


she “Aping Norah without 


my knowing it, just because I loved 
coun- 
of it! 
That's 


noticed 


her and admired her. I’m only 
Oh, I to think 
Do I carry myself gracefully? 


terfeit. hate 


Norah, you know! Have you 
my intonation and the pretty new way 
I laugh? My 


manner 


Picked up from Norah! 
imitation; 
hair, 


clothes are an my 
of till a 
two ago, was a shameful copy. 
Norah!” 


He was shocked and grieved at 


week 
Norah! 


doing up my or 
Just 
the 
her voice, she seemed to 


of 


bitterness in 


scourge herself with salted thongs 
accusation. 

“At least vou had a good model,” he 
protested weakly. 

“] 


determined 


conceal nothing from you; I'm 


self in one 
and that’s in making 


to be my real 


thing at anyrate, 


no pretences. The only pleasure | 
have known for weeks is in telling you 
now that what you saw on the 
surface of me was _— simpl) a 
veneer stuck on te me when I 
wasn’t looking, and that below 
I'm the old Penelope Colquhoun as 
God and her father made her. Give 
me a few months more away from 


Fancy Farm, and lll laugh as—as vul- 
garly as ever, if I can!” 
They had come to the stair at which 


she must leave him to rejoin her 
charges: she put out her hand and 
forced 2 smile, unwilling to end the 
meeting in a key of agitation; he was 
determined not to go. 

“My dear Pen,” he said, “some stu- 
pid Vanity is making you talk very 


have never known 


foolishly. a thing I 


Farm. 
you do before. You seem to be an- 
noyed that in a few superficial re- 


spects you have changed yourself, as I 
humbly think for the better, by the 
‘ily process which effects a change on 


character—an imitation of the char- 
acter you most admire. We all ac- 
quire our arts and graces from our 


Norahs, and Norah herself in her turn 


” 


must have had exemplars 





“Have you ever been to school since 
you grew up, Mr. Maurice? 
him sharply. 

“Mr. 


grimace. 


she asked 


Maurice!" he repeated with a 
“And it might 


Reggy! 


much 
Haven't I 
Pen,—with yourself? 


so 


more easily be 
to 
at 


getting up the rudiments of an ed- 


been school, 


I'm school now—in the shipyard, 
too, 
ucation under the tutelage of men who 
haven't read even your precious Pope 
und Goldsmith, and laugh at me, I’m 
back for 
kind of 


boyish frelic with the Muse. 


what 
half-indecent 

They're 
So long as 
I'm not 
proud as to grudge them their amuse- 
they'll 


sure, behind my they 


must consider a 


«quite entitled to; let them! 


I can learn from them, so 


ment. By-and-by, perhaps, 


learn from me.” 
“But without 


mean,” she explained. 


your own consent, I 
“If you were 
at school without your knowing it, and 
being drilled Dandie Din- 


mont, to sit up on your hind legs and 


like—like a 


ber prettijy, and give a paw-——” 
She broke off. indignant at the 
amusement with which he _ fairly 


shook. 


“I beg your pardon, Pen!” he said, 
putting out a hand to prevent her go- 
ing. “I’m ashamed to seem so unsym- 
pathetic, but it is really too funny to 
think of you thinking you could possi- 
hiv be drilled like that. 
drill the nor’-west wind.” 

“You mean that 
training?” she inquired with inconsis- 
tent irritation. 


One doesn't 


I'm incapable of 


“Look here, Pen,” he said warmly. 
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“You're tired with all your labors and 


your anxieties, and you're worrying 
about trifles. What you want's a 
rest. Now that your patients are re- 
covering, don’t you think you might 
come home?” 

“That is exactly what I contem- 


plate,” she answered. 

“Norah will be so glad! It 
isn’t a bit like Fancy Farm 
you: it wants the nor’-west wind.” 


really 
without 





“I meant really home—where I’m 
best understood,” she explained. 

“You're not going back to Norah?’ 
he asked incredulous. 

She shook her head. 

“It looks a little like ingrat——It’'s 


not quite kind. I thought you were 
very happy with her.” 
“IT was—very! But, 'm more at my 


ease now in the wynd, where the peo- 


ple appear quite satisfied with me. 
You see they know no better, poor 
souls! They are not critical. They 


have no particular preference for an 
ideal lady.” 

“Yes they have!” he retorted. “But | 
think they have monopolized her long 


enough.” 
She hardly listened to him, filled 


with her own distress. “What is your 
notion of an ideal lady. Mr. Maurice?” 

“In a single word or in detail?” he 
asked. 

“You can't teli me in a single word, 
of course; it’s bound to be a very com- 
plicated character.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“The 
builder?” 


view of a poet or of a ship- 
“Is there a difference?” 

“Vast!” he answered airily. “= 
very minor poet’s ideal lady is apt to 
be as visionary as—as a Priory; he'd 
perhaps be rather sick if he saw her in 
the flesh. 
unsubstantial; 1 could make the draw- 


A shipbuilder’s is not so 


ings for her like the sheer-draught of 
a ship, and the first considerations I 
insist upon are buoyancy and a quick 
recovery of her equilibrium when the 
winds of vexation make her heel. Sta- 
bility — resistance — trim — speed 

strength; these are all-important in a 
But 


I can't pursue the figure, Pen; | want 


lady as in an ocean liner. 
my lady beautiful and calm, self-disci 
plined and good, above pretence, eva 
A womanly woman 
the that 


ulways overcome my sex by the power 


sion, and deceit. 


that’s the thing!- kind has 


of continual quietness and self-pos 


session.” 


“Have vou thought so long?” asked 
Pen, with a troubled aspect. 
“Since ever I saw her, and I've 


come back to Fancy Farm to tell her 
so.” he answered. 
“Oh, 


senuine 


I'm so sorry!” said Pen with 


grief, if a troubled counte 


nance was evidence. “Didu't you 
know? You ought to know! Her— 
her affections are set on another per 
son,” and without another word she 


left him and ran up the stair 


(To be continued.) 
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So far as it is possible, in the face 
of the common character of human na- 


ture at all times, to distinguish one 


age from another, it is probably true 
io say that our own is one of special- 


ists. We are engaged with the most 


frantic intentness, in discovering what 
is believed to be Truth in every direc- 
tion, now that, in so many points, old 
barriers are being thrown down; and 
we are doing it much more through the 
by at- 


researches of specialists than 
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tempting to form comprehensive phil- 
osophies. The old plan was to educate 
a man in a certain common theory of 
the universe, to assume that certain 
ihings were final and irrefutable, and 
to leave him, after that and within 
these limitations, to take a few steps 
on his own account. The present age, 
however, which believes itself to have 
discovered that there are no limita- 
tions, no finality, no irrefutable scheme 
into which the universe must be made 
to fit, is aiming not so much to arrive 
at Truth—since Truth is thought to be 
in its essence evasive—as to pursue it; 
and this is largely done through the 
distinguished children of the age pur- 
suing each in his own direction, as 
hard as he can, the particular line in 
which he feels himself capable. The 
botanist pursues Botany. the socialist 
Socialism, the historian History; and 
there is hardly anyone left with suffi- 
cient leisure even to attempt to com- 
bine Botany, Socialism and History 
into a common philosophy. 

Now this plan has its indisputable 
advantages in the attaining of appar- 
ently solid results; but it has accom- 
panying it, as at present organized, no 
less its equally indisputable disadvan- 
tages. It is for the indicating of some 
of these disadvantages that this paper 
is largely designed. 

There is a well-worn parable with 
which, perhaps, it may be best to be- 
gin. “Once upon a time three men 
stood side by side looking over a 
gate. The first was a geologist, the 
second a farmer, and the third a poet. 
The same view was spread before 
them: yet no two of them really saw 
the same view. The geologist noticed 
the tilt and strata of the ground, and 
jotted down an important note on lime- 
stone formations, upon his shirt cuff— 
and a day later incorporated his ob- 
servation in a foot-note in his great 
work entitled Some Aspects of Volcanic 
Disturbances. The farmer chewed a 
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straw and decided that he could not 
offer more than five pounds an acre, 
all circumstances considered. The 
poet, after a prolonged stare, went 
home and wrote a sonnet, which he 
offered to, and which was returned 
by, The Westminster Gazetta I may 
add here that the three were no 
longer on speaking terms, after the ex- 
change of a few sentences. The geol- 
ogist thought the farmer an ephemeral- 
ist and the poet a donkey; the farmer 
thought the geologist was himself a 
fossil, and the poet a fool. And the 
poet thought both his companions un- 
speakable Philistines. 

“Each of the three, then, thought 
that he himself had seen all that there 
was to see, that his own set of terms 
was the only medium in which truth 
could be properly expressed; and yet 
it is pathetically obvious to the on- 
looker that, in order to gain a real 
knowledge of the meadow-land that lay 
beyond the gate, you must first of all 
believe there is such a thing as a 
field, and not merely aspects of a field, 
and then that it is necessary not only 
to listen to all three of the observers, 
but to summon to the gate as many 
more individuals as possible and to 
hear their accounts of the situation as 
well.” 

(1.) First, then, it is necessary for 
us to be aware that there are other 
points of view besides our own. This 
sounds a very trite observation to 
make; but the rediscovery of platitudes 
is an essential in all progress. For, 
the more we get to know other peo- 
ple and, simultaneously, therefore, to 
know ourselves, the more it seems that 
not only do we need (as Cardinal New- 
man said) to define our terms if we 
would argue profitably, but that ac- 
tual ignorance of the very existence of 
other people’s terms and points of 
view is at the root of most of our 
quarrels. It is not so much that the 


geologist disagrees with the farmer— 
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he has really not got to the point of 
being justified in doing that—as that, 
in a minute or two, he is practically 
unaware that there is such a person. 
If you question him afterwards, he 
will, of course, recover himself with a 
jerk and say that he believes, now he 
comes to think of it, that there were 
two other persons standing beside him; 
but it is an effort to him to realize it. 
It is necessary to remind ourselves oc- 
easionally that there are such people 
(let us say) as Mormons, archeologists, 
plumbers and divinity professors. 

(2.) The next point is that various 
points of view are not necessarily in- 
compatible. There is an old story of 
a visitor who once rang a front~loor 
bell. When the butler came to the 
door, the visitor asked whether his 
master were at home, adding “I think 
he will see me as I have come by ap- 
pointment.” And the butler, on telling 
the story in the pantry, remarked “I 
knew when he said that, that the fel- 
low was an impostor. Because I had 
just seen him come by omnibus.” 

Now this is the supreme defect of 
the specialist mind. A man devotes 
himself, let us say, to the study of 
chemistry, follows its ramifications into 
every conceivable plane and sphere and 
mode of existence; he begins by discov- 
ering the effect of a given drug on his 
own animal spirits, and he ends by at- 
tributing to an elaborate combination 
of drugs the Forgiveness of Sins, the 
Resurrection of the Body, and the Life 
Everlasting. No doubt he is justified 
in observing even these dogmas 
through a chemical lens; as a mathe- 
matician is justified in dealing with 
the universe under the algebraic signs 
of # and y; but he is not justified in 
thinking that, if he is unable tempora- 
rily to reduce the universe to his terms, 
the universe, therefore, has no con- 
crete existence. There really is a 
field, even though you may be a poet. 
It is possible to come by omnibus, and 
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yet simultaneously by appointment. 
One is not necessarily false because 
the other is necessarily true. A hu- 
man body may be composed largely of 
lime, and yet a human being need not 
be as largely unintelligent as lime. 

For it is unreasonable and impossi- 
ble, however great may be our special- 
istic attainments, for us to demand 
that a thing shall be reduced to our 
special category if it is to be believed. 
An cculist has no right to say, “Un- 
less my retina reflects the immorality 
of theft I will not believe that theft 
is immoral”: nor a specialist in per- 
fumes to say, “I have smelt all the 
instruments of that orchestra from the 
double-bass upwards, as well as the 
original score of Beethoven's Sonata, 
and yet I can detect no beauty in 
them.” Yet scientists do say, “I have 
searched the universe with my tele 
scope, and have not found God; I have 
dissected under the miscroscope every 
molecule of the human body, and can- 
not find the soul.” 

May I pursue this point a little fur- 
ther—into some illustrations? There 
is a considerable section of our teach- 
ers at present who tell us that good 
citizenship is the supreme duty of man. 
Now it is impossible to deny that it is 
a duty of man, and an exceedingly im- 
portant one: and we can have no ob- 
jection even to Dr. Clifford’s telling us 
so. But we may protest with our 
whole soul when it is assumed as an 
axiom that there is no other conceiv- 
able scheme of the universe except one 
framed in those terms, and that all 
other virtues must necessarily be sec- 
ondary to civic obedience. (It is 
pleasant, we may observe in passing, 
to notice that Dr. Clifford, too, is oc- 
casionally of this opinion, as when, for 
example, he refuses to pay rates for 
Rome, in spite of his passionate intel- 
lectual gospel of universal toleration 
and the sanctity of the Law.) It is 
quite possible to understand, then, the 
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point of view of those who specialize 
on citizenship, who choose to express 
eternal truths under those terms, and 
who find that their highest interests in 
the next world are best served by de- 
and 
But what is unreasonable is 


votion to drains female suffrage 
in this. 
that they should demand that I should 
feel this too. Personally I belong to 
another school of thought; I am _ not 
at all with 


regard to the suffrage, I am of Rus- 


interested in drains and, 
kin’s opinion that not only would I not 
extend it to women, but I would take 
it away from men. It is this insist- 
ing on putting all things in one set of 
that I am objecting td—this 
the part of the 
specialist and the partisan. We freely 


terms 
constant tyranny on 
allow that citizenship is an exceedingly 
important duty: but not that we are 


bound to subordinate to it, and eyx- 
press in its terms, everything else. 

fact, 
this school of teachers who preach cit- 


tend to 


For see how, as a matter of 


reality crush it. 


They begin with the axiom that citi- 


izenship in 


zenship is the supreme virtue, and they 
stare so hard upon this that not only 
do they blind 
else, but the very object of their vision 
before them. Notice 
For there is a class 


become to everything 


begins to swim 
how this 
of citizens who, while they acknowledge 


is so. 


a citizenship of this world, acknowledge 


simultaneously a_ citizenship of an- 


and find as a matter of 
rience that their only motive for loy- 
alty to earthly authorities lies in their 
loyalty to unearthly authorities. (1 


find it so myself, at least. 


other, expe- 


I see no 
kind of intrinsic reason why I should 
be honest in my income-tax returns— 
blind and 


it may be unpatriotic; if 


so, I am blind and unpatriotic. It is 
only the supernatural motive that 
makes me play the game; and that 


supernatural motive depends in its turn 


number of theological proposi- 


on a 
tions which happen to convince me.) 


Points of View. 


Now one would have thought that the 

patriotism 
of this. I 
do not expect them to believe my theo- 
logical propositions, but I think I have 
a right to expect that they should be- 
lieve that I believe them, and to under- 
stand that if they really wish English- 
men to be patriotic citizens, they ought 
that group of 
Englishmen, of which I am a mem- 
ber, to foster and keep alive among 
themselves and among their children, 
which alone will keep 

But, by staring too 


passionate preachers of 


would have been aware 


actually to encourage 


these motives 
them patriotic. 
hard upon citizenship, not only do they 
lost sight of other considerations, but 
they become too much dazzled by the 
glory of their vision to see the ele- 
ments of which it is actually composed. 


They cannot see the trees for the 
wood. 

So again with morality generally. 
Moralists desire sincerely enough to 


see their country moral. Morality is 


for them such a self-evident good that 


they are impatient of all details. “Be 
good and you will be happy. You 
need no dogmas or sanctions or ulti- 


mates, surely to persuade you of that 
truth.” This of 
final to those—well, to 


glorious course is 


charmingly 


whom it is charmingly final. But 
what of the innumerable persons 
who simply do not believe’ that 
morality is its own reward? Hon- 
estly and simply many believe 
that they would be better’ in 
health, more cheerful in aspect and 


therefore more beneficial to their neigh- 
more effective more stimu- 
lated if occasionally they were allowed 


bors, and 
to run amuck and, let us say, take a 
good deal to drink about once a month. 
They may be wrong, but that is their 
conviction. And absolutely the only 
thing that prevents many people from 
acting upon this conviction is the ex- 
istence of certain dogmas that tell them 
that, in the long run, it is not so Now 
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we must not in the least expect those 


moralists to believe our dogmas; but 
it is hard to understand why they will 
not consent to believe that others be- 
lieve them, If they were not such ve- 
hement specialists—or rather, if they 
would only allow other people to be 
specialists too—they would understand 
that finding their 
general making 


people's 


the only hope of 


ideal realized lies in 


concessions to those other 
point of view. 

In the same connection consider the 
eloquent gospel of Art for Art’s sake. 
There is 


about the very sound of the words. It 


really something inspiring 
has not the slight tinge of melancholy 
connected with the sentence, “Morality 
for morality’s sake,” and it has all its 
splendid and irresponsible recklessness. 
Now, obviously there is a considerable 
group of persons who really believe it 
means something—who believe that 
form, in itself, can be an object. Per- 
sonally I do not understand it in the 


slightest. I can understand Art for 
man’s sake or Art for God’s sake, but 
practically nothing else, since ulti- 


mately I believe that God and man are 
the pivots of everything. Yet I do 
not deny the other point of view, and 
I do not deny that people must be al- 
lowed to say this over and over again, 
in cherus and solo (and, above all, in 
duet) if they are “to produce their 
best work.” But I object very much 
to their regarding as Philistines and 
outsiders those who do not join the 
chorus; for one has only to look at 
facts to see that other points of view 
do, enormously, affect the very Art 
that is in dispute. Compare, for in- 
stance, the rival galleries of the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg. The former is, 
roughly speaking, filled with the works 
of persons who believed in Art for 
God’s sake; who believed certain dog- 
mas—whether true or untrue is not to 
the point. The latter is filled with 
the works of persons who do not be- 


of View. 
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lieve those dogmas, and who do believe 
in Art for Art's And 
just the whole difference in the world 


suke. there is 


between the two galleries. I do not 
mean in the matter of subjects painted. 
It is as possible to depict an immoral 
St. Agnes as to depict a moral Magda- 
But I mean in the actual art and 
Whether artists 


lene. 
method of treatment. 
like it or not it 
fact that 
and morality 
man happens to believe or 
about the New Jerusalem makes a vast 


remains an enormous 
dissociate dogma 
Art—that 
disbelieve 


we cannot 


from what a 


difference as to the actual manner in 
which he paints Paris and London. 


We get the same incredible narrow- 


ness of view in literature. Certain 
writers are being continually found 


fault with for using fiction for a pur- 
We are told that Art is impos- 
sible that 
they ought to present life as it really 
is, and not as they think it ought to be. 
Let us analyze that last idea closely. 
The thought underlying it is this—that 
in life as it really is there is no par- 
ticular moral; and that all we are re- 
sponsible for is to see that we are 
irresponsible—that, as somebody said, 
“The Golden Rule is that there is no 
Golden Rule.” But this, obviously, 
is as much a dogma as anything else. 
It is not a self evident fact that there 
is no Golden Rule. Certainly it is a 
point of view of some people, and a 
point of view, therefore, that they have 
every right to present in their works. 
But, in so presenting it, they are 
preaching their gospel as earnestly as 
Mr. Silas Hocking himself: it is impos- 
sible for any but the most confused or 


pose. 


under such circumstances; 


superficial mind to think that they 
have escaped from dogma. Anarchy 
is as much a dogma as socialism. An- 


archy is the tyranny of the individual 
over Society. as much as socialism is 
the tyranny of Society over the indi- 
vidual. Irresponsibility is as much a 
point of view, a moral, a scheme of the 
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universe, as is responsibility. Art for 
Art’s sake, therefore, is as much a de- 
fined creed as Art for morality’s sake. 
Now it is impossible to protest against 
writers preaching this faith of theirs, 
or any other, if they really believe it: 
in fact one ought to be rather shocked 
if they did not. But they have no 
right to say that Mr. Hocking and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has not an equal right 
to preach theirs. All are dogmatists 
alike. Of course sins against Art— 
that is sins against Truth—are very 
frequently committed by persons who 
write with a purpose. It is extraordi- 
narily easy actually to misrepresent 
facts in the fervor of one’s evangelical- 
ism; just as it was a temptation of 
Turner’s to represent the world as large 
and misty because he liked it to be 
large and misty—whereas it is often 
small and precise, as the Dutch paint- 
ers show us. It is as much a tempta- 
tion for the “Art for Art’s sake” school 
to represent human beings jumbled 
about like chess-men in a box, or ar- 
ranged in a picturesque pyramid, as it 
is for the morality school to picture the 
chess-board every time in a state of 
echeck-mate. Neither is wholly true— 
that is the real situation; sometimes 
games do end in checkmate; sometimes 
the pieces are jumbled in the box. And 
the only real quarrel between the two 
schools lies in this—that the Moral- 
ists maintain that some form of check- 
mate is the ideal end of the game and, 
therefore, some day will really end it; 
and that the unmoralists insist that 
the characteristic and ultimate attitude 
of chessmen is to lie on their sides in 
the dark. 

Let us look at the whole thing once 
again from a still wider angle. There 
are roughly, two ways of regarding the 
universe in which we live. The first is, 
that matter is a phenomenon of spirit; 
the second, that spirit is a phenomenon 
of matter. The adherents of the first 
maintain that spirit is the point, so to 
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speak; that matter is formed by it, 
used by it, discarded by it; that mat- 
ter originally came from spirit and 
will, in some form, return to it again. 
The adherents of the second maintain 
the opposite—viz.: that matter is the 
origin of all, that spirit is an emanation 
of matter, originated by it, bound by 
it, dependent upon it and limited by it. 

Now we hear a great deal to-day as 
to the conflict of science and religion— 
which is another way of saying that 
there are these two parties in the 
world. It is not our affair now to dis- 
cuss the arguments that can be pro- 
duced on either side in support of these 
two fundamental conceptions of the 
universe. That these two conceptions 
are, as a matter of fact, mutually ex- 
clusive is simply undeniable; but it 
seems increasingly probable that the 
wrangles of which we hear so much do 
not arise so much from the fact that 
these irreconcilable antagonists have 
met face to face, as that they have 
not met face to face. For when they 
really meet there is no argument pos- 
sible. For it is exactly the matter of 
the hen and the egg over again. To 
one kind of mind the hen is the pri- 
mary ideal; to the other, the egg is the 
primary ideal. And there is no room 
for argument between primary ideals. 
The materialist, who says that there 
is no spirit except that which is in its 
essence material, cannot even ex- 
change ideas with the Christian Scien- 
tist, who says that there is no matter 
except that produced by mortal mind. 

It seems, then, that we have really, 
in these arguments, the same kind of 
confusion of thought as in the matters 
which have been touched upon. It is 
not that the materialist is wrong in 
his affirmations; it is that he cannot 
conceive of any others. It is not that 
the Christian Scientist is wrong in his 
positive remarks upon spirit; but that 
he cannot listen with patience to the 
materialist where the materialist has a 
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right to speak. Consider this more 
closely. 

There is a certain class of mind that 
specializes upon the material laws of 
the universe. To such a man the in- 
terplay of law in the material world is 
the most fascinating subject in his ex- 
perience. If he is a geologist, he loves 
to watch in imagination the play of 
the enormous powers of fire and water 
upon inert solids. If he is a biolo- 
gist, he delights to trace the influ- 
ences of environment and heredity 
upon animal life, and to deduce, little 
by little, the conditions under which 
these act, and their modification by 
other circumstances. Little by lit- 
tle, then, each comes to regard this or 
that particular plane of existence as 
the one plane that is worth considering, 
and when there flashes upon his ex- 
perience some cross-current—let us 
say, the existence of the instinct of 
prayer, or the instinct that the weak 
should be protected rather than that 
the fittest should survive—he sets to 
work instantly to reduce these things, 
too, to his own terms, and to trace 
their origins back to some source that 
lies within the field of his own particu- 
lar study. 

Take next the pure spiritualist: for 
example the Christian Scientist. He 
begins: by selecting the human spirit 
and the power of human will. To 
him motives and desires and instincts 
—those movements of apparently free 
choice of which he is aware within 
himself—those things become to him 
the objects of his special study. Then, 
one day, there comes to him, too, a 
flash of a cross-current. He has be- 
gun to think that the power of spirit 
is unbounded, and, beho'd, it is ap- 
parently brought up short by some 
material barrier. He has the tooth- 
ache, let us say, and finds that his 
geniality is almost irresistibly im- 
paired. He too, then acts as the 
materialist; he seeks to reduce the 
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toothache to his own terms—and Mrs. 
Eddy’s philosophy is born. 

Now it is not to the point here to 
attack either materialism or Christian 
Science. The two philosophies have 
only been introduced as standing at 
the two extremes of all philosophy, and 
as furnishing the most striking possi- 
ble examples of what I am trying to 
say. The reason why I do not be- 
lieve in either of them exclusively is 
that both seem to me to be making 
supremely the mistake of narrow- 
mindedness. The materialist is per- 
fectly right in studying the universe 
under terms of matter; Mrs. Eddy is 
perfectiy right in studying the universe 
under terms of spirit. But both are 
perfectly wrong in saying that the 
terms of each are the only terms under 
which the universe can be profitably 
studied. For, if it is once admitted 
that any one set of terms is exclusive 
ef the rest, you get real narrow-mind- 
edness. The artist, then, has a cer- 
tain subjective right to say that it can 
be studied only under terms of beauty; 
the gourmet, under terms of food; the 
geologist, under terms of limestone for- 
mations. But what we really need, if 
we are to get a comprehensive view of 
the universe, is not the silencing of 
the specialist, but that the specialist 
should ve taught that he is not a gen- 
eralist. 

The first practical point then, is this. 
That everybody in his own particular 
line is nearly always right in what he 
affirms; and nearly always wrong in 
what he denies. The biologist is right 
in saying that environment and hered- 
ity affect character; the religionist is 
right in saying that character affects 
environment, and that the sins of the 
fathers ure visited upon the children. 
But the biologist is wrong in denying 
religion; and the religionist is wrong 
in denying biology. The artist is 
right in saying that art can ex- 
ist even if the Ten Commandments are 
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broken; and the Puritan in saying that 
the breach of the 
Ten Commandments profoundly affects 
art. One must encourage the specialist 


of the observance 


with all the power at one’s disposal: 
all positive information is always good; 
but simultaneously one must remember 
that the specialist lies under a pecu- 
liarly insidious temptation of thinking 
that his specialty is the only one. If 
any given proposition is true it does 
not follow that any other proposition 
is untrue except its exact opposite— 
and not always that. To maintain 
that because the liver complaint de- 
presses the animal spirits, therefore we 
have no souls, is as wildly illogical as 
to maintain that because a pen is writ- 
ing down these words of mine, there- 
fore the Editor of the Dublin Review 
has not encouraged this article. 

May I take a few more examples of 
this principle that affirmations are 
generally right, and negations gener- 
ally wrong? 

Fifty years ago alchemists and deal- 
ers in witchcraft were regarded with 
extreme contempt. Their very ex- 
istence in the Middle Ages was taken 
as proof of the intellectual darkness of 
that period. Here were two classes of 
persons tolerated, respected and feared 
by the community—specialists indeed, 
and yet specialists on sciences that 
were supposed, fifty years ago, to have 


simply no concrete existence at all. 
Alchemy and witchcraft were mere 
dreams; all the calculations and 


processes based upon those subjects 
were fantastic nonsense; there was ab- 
solutely no substratum of truth what- 
ever in the subject matter of those 
two almost professional modes of life, 
although five hundred years ago they 
loomed very large indeed in the pop- 
ular eye. 

Now observe how recent researches 
have modified this sweeping judgment. 
There is hardly a well-educated person 
alive to-day—no well-educated person, 
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at least, who has even the slightest ac- 
quaintance with modern psychology— 
who would dare to deny that a maleyo- 
lent solitary possessed of a strong will 


may not be capable of causing, by 
other than mere physical means, real 
and grave injuries to those against 


whom his ill-will is directed. It may 
be by hypnotism, it may be by sugges- 
tion, it may be—as some apparently 
sensible people are beginning to sus- 
pect—by some practically unexplored 
realm of energetic symbolism; it may 
even be—as some perfectly solid scien- 
tists are beginning doubtfully to ad- 
mit—actually by the help of discarnate 
personalities (which was, in so many 
words, what the witches claimed) that 
harm can be done. I am not in the 
least concerned to defend this or that 
explanation; but the fact is beginning 
to emerge that it is exceedingly prob- 
able that the afirmative philosophy of 
witches rested on a perfectly sound 
basis, however wild or grotesque may 
have been their theories on the subject, 
or theories formed by others concern- 
ing them. With regard to alchemy, I 
was informed the other day by a very 
sober-minded University lecturer, that 
while the changing of a base metal into 
gold was still (as a matter of practi- 
cal chemistry) utterly removed from 
fact, yet that theoretically speaking it 
was remarkable that, should things 
ever be otherwise, it was exceedingly 
probable that modern chemists would 
make the attempt along the lines at 
which the old alchemists had begun 
to grope—that the alchemists had in- 
deed enough right instinct to guide 
them to choose exactly those metals for 
the process of transformation (and no 
others) which modern chemistry also 
would choose. should such ideas ever 
come to the front again. In a word, 
there really was some kind of affinity 
between the means chosen by al- 
chemists and gold, which modern 
knowledge also affirms. 
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Take another example of a very dif- 
ferent kind. It came as a tremendous 
shock to the religionists of a few cen- 
turies ago when it was discovered that 
the earth on which we live was not, af- 
ter all, in the very least degree the 
centre of the physical universe. For 
it seemed that an irresistible blow 
was delivered to the theological be- 
lief that the earth was the special ob- 
ject of the designs of Providence. It 
was comparatively easy to believe in 
the Christian religion when it was sup- 
posed that the earth was a fixed centre, 
and that the stars were hung up as 
small lamps for the purpose of making 
the skies interesting and instructive to 
ourselves. Then came one after an- 
other those astronomical discoveries 
which need not be described further 
than by saying that they reduced our 
earth to the condition of an unimpor- 
tant speck of dust, whose relative po- 
sition to the rest of the unfathomable 
universe was completely unknown ex- 
except in a very few minor details. It 
seemed, therefore, then, and it seems 
now to people when they meet this 
fact for the first time, as if the reli- 
gious affirmation were completely 
knocked out of existence by a new 
physical affirmation. 

But notice now how that first 
shocking conclusion has been mod- 
ified. We have always recognized, at 
any rate subconsciously, that size was 
not at all the same thing as greatness 
—that a flea was incalculably greater 
than a mountain. And now, so far as 
science tells us anything at all about 
the physical universe, it is that no evi- 
dence of any sort or kind is forthcom- 
ing which leads us to believe that in 
any of the heavenly bodies about 
which we know anything, there is any 
order of life in the least comparable 
in importance to our own.’ I do not 
say that it actually is so; I only 
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Say that science does not give us any 
reason for believing that it is not so. 
We may conjecture and make depress- 
ing acts of faith on the subject: but 
conjecture and acts of faith, however 
depressing, are not science. Once 
again, then, our old affirmation remains 
unshaken; and astronomical science, 
so far as it tells us anything at all 
about it, supports rather than dis- 
counts it. We have learnt that the 
sun is larger than the earth; but that, 
if physical life means anything, the 
earth is incomparably greater than 
the sun. 

A third illustration of my doctrine of 
affirmations may be found in what is 
known as Comparative Religion. In 
the religious controversies of fifty 
years ago it was usually taken for 
granted as a kind of axiom that if one 
religion was true, all other religions 
were untrue. If Apollo were a reality, 
Thor was either not a reality or the 
devil. Echoes of this mode of argu- 
ment are heard sometimes even in our 
own day. Well, this particular as- 
sumption has more or less passed 
away. It has at last entered people’s 
minds that it was just possible that 
both Thor and Apollo were different 
names for the same idea; and it is this 
conception that prevails more gener- 
ally amongst us now. But this mod- 
ern conception has in turn given birth 
to another, even more extraordinary, 
mode of reasoning, just as narrow- 
minded and specialistic as the old one, 
only disguised in an ample cloak. 
It is a common argument now, amongst 
people who have thought too deeply 
along one line and not at all on other 
lines, that since comparative religion 
has shown us that there are vast ele- 
ments of religion common to all faiths 
(since, for example, certain dogmas 
hitherto thought to be peculiar to 
Christianity have been discovered, at 
least rudimentarily, amongst other 
forms of faith in North America, India 
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and China), therefore no religion is true 
at all. The former position was that 
since Christianity was true, all other 
religions were necessarily false; the 
latter position, that since other reli- 
gions are false, Christianity, which 
holds some articles of faith which 
these hold, is false also. This is ex- 
actly as if a Christian Scientist, sud- 
denly convinced that Christian Science 
was not true, declared that henceforth 
he must be a materialist; or as if a 
man who suddenly discovered that a 
number of reflections, which he had 
taken to be lights, were but reflections 
after all, came to the conclusion that 
there was no such thing as light. 

Now if, instead of this very human 
but very unscientific reaction, one at- 
tempts to apply the principle sketched 
in this paper—if one approaches the 
subject with the belief that on the 
whole men’s affirmations are generally 
true and their negations generally false 
—one reaches, I will not say a self-evi- 
dently true conclusion, but at least an 
hypothesis that satisfies the demands 
of the situation at least as satisfacto- 
rily as Professor Frazer's in the 
Golden Bough. Professor Frazer, per- 
haps it may be remembered, traces 
with extraordinary patience and mi- 
nuteness points of resemblance be- 
tween Christianity and certain things 
which he assumes to be myths, and 
therefore essentially false; and con- 
cludes Christianity, therefore, to be es- 
sentially false too. No one in his 
senses dreams of disputing Professor 
Frazer’s scholarship and learning as 
a specialist—no one, least of all my- 
self, finds fault with his positive affir- 
mations of fact; but does it not seem 
probable that he has fallen into that 
error which is the supreme temptation 
of all specialists, and has concluded 
that his own speciality is the key to 
the universe—in a word, has thought 
that specialization justifies negation, 
whereas it can never possibly jus- 
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tify anything except affirmation? 

For while he accounts with extraor- 
dinary skill for certain resemblances 
and parallelisms here and there be- 
tween the religious creeds of various 
nations, he does not attempt to ac- 
count for the fact that those creeds 
have, as a matter of fact, come into 
existence. He has arrived at certain 
affirmations of his own—affirmations 
that I do not doubt that the religious 
world will have to deal with, and in- 
deed avail itself of, in future—but the 
hypothesis that I have been trying to 
state as regards affirmations in general 
meets, not only all the phenomena 
which Professor Frazer meets, but also 
those which he neglects; since it con- 
cludes that any given dogma shared 
by practically all nations alike has an 
appeal, on natural grounds, far stronger 
and more urgent than a dogma that is 
the exclusive possession of one. 

Take another small sub-point in this 
matter. It has been discovered that 
certain religious regulations hitherto 
considered to be purely ceremonial and 
symbolic (for instance, the laws relat- 
ing to leprosy among the Jews) are, as 
a matter of fact, in exact and extraor- 
dinary accordance with our modern 
sanitary knowledge. Physical scien- 
tists, therefore, have shown tendencies, 
to put it mildly, to leap into the breach, 
and to conclude that since Moses was 
a good sanitarian, therefore he was a 
bad theologian. Really the thing does 
not follow. It is a little hard to con- 
clude that because a man is eminently 
and unexpectedly right in one branch 
of knowledge, he is on that very account 
eminently and unexpectedly wrong in 
every other branch. It is the old 
specialist fault under another aspect. 
One might just as well conclude that 
because a dog is fond of bones and 
fond of his master, the reason why the 
dog licks his master’s boots is because 
he is dwelling fondly on the thought of 
the bones in his master’s leg. 
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To sum up then: it seems to me that 
our crying need at the present day is 
what I may call a new Science of 
Evidence. 

It is inevitable that from time to 
time a certain mode of thought should 
color and dominate the methods of pop- 
ular thinking. For instance, citizen- 
ship was taken, as, so to speak, the 
ground-philosophy of life in the early 
days of Greece; law was taken as the 
philosophy of the Roman Empire; ex- 
tended citizenship (or, as we should 
say, patriotism) is the philosophy of 
modern Japan. In each of these in- 
stances these respective philosophies 
are assumed to be self-evident, and 
there is a tendency to exclude all ac- 
tivities which cannot fit themselves 
in under the terms of each. 

Now, at the present day, amongst 
ourselves—though there are unmistak- 
able symptoms now that Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir William Crookes have 
taken to spiritualism and _ theology, 
that the phase is going to pass away— 
at the present day it is, more or less, 
physical science that is assumed to be 
the philosophy into which everything 
else must fit or perish. There is no 
wonder that it is so. We have made 
amazing discoveries, the whole world 
has changed its aspects, many old 
axioms have turned out to be no bet- 
ter than hypotheses after all, under 
the rise of physical science during the 
last fifty years. Specialists, therefore, 
in this branch of knowledge have ad- 
vanced before the world under the 
guise of crowned kings; nations have 
bowed down before them, peoples have 
done them service. Their conquests 
have been so tremendous, and their 
achievements so undoubted, that they 
have been hailed as discoverers of a 
new universe and victors over the old. 

Their tendency has been to do, then, 
exactly as one would expect—exactly 
as every specialist always tends to do 
—viz. te claim lordship, not only over 
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their own perfectly legitimate territo- 
ries, but over all other territories as 
well; to denounce as deceptive, if not 
as actually non-existent, all knowledge 
that cannot be expressed in their 
terms. Fortunately, physical scientists 
are, as a rule, mild and gentle persons 
—they have not enforced with any fire 
or sword, except those of well-bred con- 
tempt and compassion, their sweeping 
claims. But imagine what perils 
would fall on the world if a fiercer 
school were to prevail! Imagine, let 
us say, an oligarchy of artists—or 
even, if I may dare to say so, of the 
ologians—who had managed to per- 
suade the world that Art or Theology 
was the only true science in existence. 
The thing is perfectly conceivable; in 
fact, already, amongst large masses of 
our population to whom athleticism is 
the supremely important plane of ex- 
istence, it is believed that a man who 
ean kick farther than anyone else is a 
more noble specimen of manhood than 
the greatest philosopher that ever 
lived. It is conceivable—though I 
will not say it is likely—it is conceiv- 
able, since it is no more narrow-minded 
than the philosophy of Haeckel which 
has its serious adherents everywhere 
in the civilized world, that in some 
far-off century our children’s children 
will express everything in terms of 
the picturesque—that everything that 
is stimulating to the eye will be con- 
sidered useful to the community, every- 
thing that is unstimulating, the enemy 
of the human race—that, for instance, 
unless food can be made artistic it will 
be doubted whether it is advantageous 
to eat it; and that a house that is ugly 
cannot possibly shelter us from the 
rain. (In fact Goethe has already said 
that artists must live in beautiful 
houses.) 

What we need, therefore, is a new 
popular science of evidence. We 
need it to be made plain to all men, 
once and for all, that while every 
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branch of knowledge has a right to 
exist, and a right to be imperative and 
final within its own province, it has no 
right to be imperative anywhere else— 
and, above all, that while every 
branch of knowledge must use evi- 
dence proper to itself, it has no kind 
of right to demand that other branches 
of knowledge should use any evidence 
except their own. 

For instance, it is perfectly evident 
that while music, in certain of its lower 
aspects, can be dealt with in mathe- 
matical terms—that, to take a particu- 
lar example, Professor Cayley could, no 
doubt, if he applied himself, compose 
an exceedingly elaborate and perfectly 
correct fugue in B minor—yet to de- 
mand that mathematical tests shall be 
applied to all music, and to allow no 
one to compose a comic song unless he 
had passed a Government examina- 
tion in algebra, would be tyrannous in 
the last degree. For it is obvious that 
there is somewhere—though God alone 
knows where—a centre or hub from 
which all branches of knowledge ra- 
diate, and an imaginary circle which 
they share in common; yet that these 
various spokes, as a matter of fact, di- 
verge perfectly legitimately one from 
another and, indeed, the further they 
are developed, they further diverge. 
Music is mathematical—yes; but it is 
also a great deal more than mathemati- 
eal; in fact its very essence is nothing 
of the kind. Some of it can be ex- 
pressed in mathematical terms, but it 
has a transcendent existence of its 
own entirely apart from mathematics; 
and the more utterly true it is to itself 
the more completely it leaves mathe- 
matics apart from itself. 

So, too, with dogma and biology. 

Theology has a certain sphere which 
it shares with biology, as it has an- 
other which it shares with geology and 
another with psychology. 

Now, it is perfectly possible to al- 
low—to take as an instance, the sphere 
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where it meets psychology—that cer- 
tain popular traditions of religion have 
been profoundly modified by recent dis- 
coveries in psychology. The cure of 
certain kinds of diseases, hitherto con- 
sidered to be miraculous, has been 
shown by psychology to be not neces- 
sarily miraculous. Suggestion, even 
apart from religion, can accomplish 
some of these things, and, therefore, 
the psychologist is perfectly within his 
rights—though I do not say he is neces- 
sarily correct in his claim—in claiming 
that these particular cures are natural. 
But it is necessary to object very 
strongly indeed to his advancing be- 
yon. his province and making, in the 
name of science, what is really a sub- 
lime and childlike act of faith. “I 
have shown,” the modern psychologist 
tends to say, “that I can cure St. 
Vitus’ Dance by hypnotic suggestion. 
Therefore, though I cannot at present 
do it, I am sure that an instantaneous 
cure of lupus can also be accomplished 
by hypnotic suggestion. I believe in 
Nature, Creator of all things visible 
and invisible by whom all 
things are done.” The psychologist is 
perfectly justified in making such an 
act of faith; if only he will remember 
and confess that it is an act of faith, 
and not a conclusion of science—in 
fact, that he is no longer acting as a 
psychologist, but as a humble believer. 

So, too, with biology. The scientist 
is perfectly at liberty, since he is 
within his own province, in tracing all 
animal life to protoplasmic slime—if 
he has really, that is to say, established 
the genealogy to his own satisfaction. 
But he is not at liberty, since he is no 
longer within his own province, in de- 
claring in the name of science that, 
therefore, protoplasm is eternal. Again 
he may make this act of faith if he 
wishes; but let him confess that it is 
an act of faith, a dogma, an article of 
a creed, and not a scientific conclusion. 

In these provinces, therefore, which 
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vaious sciences share in common, dis- 
putes must be fought out between the 
sciences—the theologian and the geol- 
ogist may argue together legitimately 
on terms to be agreed upon between 
them, with regard to phenomena in 
which they have both staked out 
claims. But neither must the theo- 
logian lay tyrannous hands upon what 
is not in his province, nor must the 
geologist or the psychologist. Not one 
of them has a right to claim that his 
terms are the only ones on which the 
controversy can be conducted. 

We need, therefore, a new science of 
evidence. We need that men gener- 
ally should recognize that every science 
has its own province, within which 
province it has a right to dictate terms; 
and, what is above all important, that 
each ecience has its own particular 
kind of evidence. For instance, the 
phrase “moral certainty” is usually em- 
ployed to denote a certainty less than 
scientific; whereas it means nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, it means a 
certainty as certain in the moral plane, 
as scientific certainty in the scientific 
plane. Or again, it is artistically cer- 
tain that the Sistine Madonna is a finer 
work of art than the statue of Queen 
Anne outside St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
this certainty is no less certain because 
physical science does not come into it 
at all. It is not by chemical analysis 
that we arrive at artistic certainty; it 
is by application of canons of art, of 
which we are as absolutely certain, 
within the province of art, as we are 
certain of scientific canons within the 
province of science. And the fact 
that moral certitude is assumed to be 
something definitely inferior, in all 
eases, and intrinsically, to scientific 
certitude is a sign of how physical 
science has succeeded in her usur- 
pation, and has established herself as 
sovereign over realms where she has 
no right to reign. 

For when this distribution of prov- 
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inces is fully recognized, and the new 
science of evidence established indis- 
putably, not only will there be com- 
parative peace, but that which is the 
corollary of peace—progress. 

At present we are all nervously en- 
gaged in trying to translate the evi- 
dences of our own particular provinces 
into the languages of other provinces, 
instead of simply adding our contribu- 
tions together. The scientist tries to 
become rhetorical; the orator scientific; 
even the artist has shown signs of try- 
ing to become chemical. And the re- 
sult is an enormous waste of energy. 
Is it not possible to look forward to the 
time when every concrete event or 
question will be tested in turn by 
specialists, each in his own province? 

Take crime, for instance. In our 
criminal courts we see now at least 
three or four branches of knowledge 
represented. The lawyer applies his 
principles—e.g. every man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty. No amount 
of preponderating evidence which does 
not actually tip up the scale is suffi- 
cient. The chemist applies his tests; 
and hours of trial after trial are occu- 
pied with the contributions that the 
physical knowledge of the laboratory 
can supply. But the amazing fact 
still remains that the psychologist and 
the moral theologian are wholly unrep- 
resented except as regards the tiny de- 
mand made in the name of the law 
that some motive shall be forthcoming, 
or the still more ineffective testimony 
of inexpert witnesses to moral charac- 
ter. For it is still an unhappy fact 
that psychological and moral certitudes 
are considered flimsy and unsubstantial 
compared with scientific and physical 
certitudes. With regard to a recent 
very sad and dramatic case of murder, 
it occurred to me again and again that 
what was really needed to make jus- 
tice wholly satisfactory was the evi- 
dence of a psychological expert. In- 
expert evidence in psychology was 
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there in abundance—witnessés to 
moral character, and all the rest. But 
exactly that which was most needed 
in that particular case was not so 
much inexpert evidence as expert. We 
ought to have had—and it is possible 
that we shall have fifty years hence, 
when psychology has become more of 
an organized science than it is at 
present—a body of persons, trained 
somewhat after the way in which 
priests are trained by the scientific 
study of casuistry and the extraordi- 
nary experimental teaching of the con- 
fessional, whose business it will be to 
examine motives and mental processes, 
and to give evidence in each case; and 
whose words will be taken as being of 
at least equal weight as those of chem- 
ists and anatomists on whose evidence, 
to so large an extent, criminal trials 
at present depend. For moral cer- 
tainty, in spite of a popular opinion 
to the contrary, can be in its own prov- 
ince absolutely as satisfactory and con- 
vincing to those who understand the 
meaning of casuistical and psycholog- 
ical terms, as chemical evidence in the 
province of chemistry. 

Progress, therefore, it seems to me, 
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lies for the future in the development 
of one side of each science in its own 
province and of stern restrictions. im- 
posed upor it at those peints where 
each province ends and another be- 
gins. Certainly there will always re- 
main common ground, and, therefore, 
there will always remain controversy. 
But at least three-quarters of the con- 
troversies that occupy our time now 
will have ceased. We shall under- 
stand that the geologist of our parable 
has a perfect right to be peremptory 
upon the tilt of the strata, but no right 
at all to dictate to the farmer as to 
what the land is worth. The farmer 
will be a kind of Pope as regards the 
number of bushels which each acre 
will produce, but will not be allowed 
to put the poet’s sonnet upon the agri- 
cultural index. And the poet will 
succeed in getting his sonnet, after all, 
into the Westminster Gazette; but will 
have his laurels taken from him if he 
ealls the geologist a fossil. The lion 
will lie down with the calf; and the 
leopard with the kid. And the little 
child—that is, the amateur generalist 
—wil!ll head the procession of Peace 
into the Land of Promise. 
Robert Hugh Benson. 
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“Charity,” said the Consul, “is often 
quite unreasoning”’; he paused and 
added, “but so is love, and the two 
things are one.” 

In the old Moorish house, built for 
hot weather, the cold was glacial, and 
we had drawn the dinner-table into a 
corner to avoid u leak, from which the 
water, filtering through the _ roof, 
dropped in a chalky stream. Long, 


milky-looking glasses swung from the 
ceiling in brass chains, and in them 
floating upon oil, burned wicks that 
gave a fantastic light that cast black 
shadows on the horseshoe arches of the 


patio. Curved flint-locks hooped with 
brass, with crooked stocks inlaid with 
ivory, hung on the walls, and Moorish 
daggers, shaped like scimitars, and 
bags with fringes, like those an In- 
dian wears upon his moccasins. 
Bowls of Fez pottery stood here and 
there, and on the tables and the chairs 
were heaped up books and papers, with 
all the flotsam and the jetsam that a 
solitary man living far off from kith 
and kin collects and clings to, striving 
to fill the void in his life with some- 
thing tangible. 

Outside, the rain descended pitilessly, 
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turning the narrow lanes to muddy 
streams, upon whose -current floated 
orange-peel, dead rats and heads and 
feet of fowls. 

The call to prayers boomed like a 
foghorn from a ship bound in fog, and 
seemed as if it summoned up a 
watch reluctant to turn out and go 
aloft. 

The Consul, impervious to cold, af- 
ter the fashion of all those accustomed 
to the life in a warm ciimate, where 
damp and wet are almost welcome af- 
ter the summer’s heat, seemed to con- 
sider that his guests shivered for fun, 
or as in protest against that which 
every reasonable man endured with- 
out a murmur as sent from God, put 
his feet up upon a chair and said, 
“Yes, charity is sometimes an unrea- 
soning or an unreasonable thing.” 

The listeners drew their greatcoats 
round them and waited for his tale, 
knowing he was a man who, being 
thrown upon himself and having noth- 
ing else to study but the Moors, ob- 
served them as an ornithologist might 
study some strange bird. Cursing the 
people every day for their unlikeness 
to himself and his ideals, he had be- 
come so much accustomed to them in 
his long residence in the forlorn post 
to which the Foreign Office had con- 
demned him that he could scarcely 
have existed amongst other folk or in 
«nother place. 

Raising his voice, he called out 
“Mokh, oh Mokh”; and when a little 
negro boy appeared, rubbing his eyes 
with sleep, he told him to bring whisky 
and then go off to bed. “I bought the 
little devil,” said the Consul, and then, 
remembering his position, added, “I 
mean his mother gave him to me in the 
last outbreak of the smallpox when 
they all died like flies. I used to vac- 
cinate ’em with some stuff I got across 
from Gib.; but still it didn’t seem to do 
much good for they kept dying off so 
fast that we could scarcely bury ’em. 
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Just about as much good to have done 
‘em with trade gin, for don’t you see 
there was no way of keeping ’em in 
the least clean, and that’s what does 
the job.” We listened to his theories 
on therapeutics with the attention that 
good citizens accord to those in office. 
and then he wandered back again to 
where he had begun. 

“The more I live amongst the Moors, 
the less I understand ‘em. At times 
I think I have the key of the enigma, 
and then I seem to lose it, and find my- 
self forced up against a wall. Some- 
times they seem to have no feeling, 
and then just when you think they are 
hardly human, they’ll turn right round 
and do something that a white man 
would never think of doing, that leaves 
you wondering at them. I'll tell you 
of a case.” 

Outside the wind still whistled, and 
the water running down the street, 
roared like a mountain burn. Lighting 
a cheroot, which he did at the thin- 
ner end, explaining to us that no one 
who had been in India ever did other- 
wise, he thought a little. 

We huddled round the stove, on 
which dccasionally great drops fell 
from the roof with a sharp hissing 
sound. 

The Consul came back to his theme 
slowly, just as a ship appears to hesi- 
tate a little after she is put about, 
before her sails draw and she is 
brought up to her course. 

Speaking in that constrained and as 
if perfunctory way in which so many 
cultivated Englishmen express them- 
selves, through dread of being natural, 
he struck into his tale. 

“During that outbreak of the small- 
pox, in which I bought, I mean ac- 
quired, that little devil Mokh, there 
was a thing I saw that stirred me up 
a little.” 

The Consul looked so hard to. stir, 
that we involuntarily smiled. He saw 
it, and remarked, “Yes, it was curious. 
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You know, the Moors often appear 
cruel to us, and we to them. For in- 
stance, if when I stray about the town 
I find a starving dog with a leg broken, 
my impulse is to shoot it, to put it out 
of pain. A Moor thinks such an act but 
little short of murder, for he holds that 
as long as there is life, hope lingers, 
and Allah holds the keys of life and 
death, and it is impious to unlock or 
close, but when he wishes it. Well, 
just at the corner of this street there 
lived a widow woman. She had a boy, 
at that time about twelve, a little ill- 
conditioned wretch he seemed to me, 
dirty and wild, and with a scabby head 
that turned my stomach when I looked 
at it. Of course he was his mother’s 
joy, for mothers, Christian or Moorish, 
are alike, just as alike as cows.” 

We said “Oh oh,” althouzh we knew 
that he was right, and he resumed. 
“Well, little Abd-er-Rahman, with his 
scabby head and dirty clothes, did not 
seem to be a treasure to the ordinary 
mind. Sometimes he used to hold my 
horse, and though I told him never to 
tie him by the reins, I usually found 
him with the reins buckled to the grat- 
ing of a window, and the boy fast 
asleep. Naturally when I mounted he 
used to hold the stirrup, and in his 
anxiety to put his weight upon it he 
used to pull the horse’s head away 
from me, so that it was next to impos- 
sible to mount. What he and his 
mother lived upon was a marvel even 
to me, accustomed to the Moors. 
Their house was bare, so I was told, 
for naturally I never was inside it, 
but clean, though I suppose not over 
sanitary. In fact, a place the small- 
pox or any other epidemic was certain 
to invade. The Moors, you know, take 
no precautions. All is in God’s 
hands. He will send smallpox or 


withhold it, as it pleases Him, for they 
believe in Him, just as in England we 
believe in doctors, and as unreason- 


ingly. 
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“The widow's boy played about as 
usual with the other boys. One day I 
saw him with his friends, playing at 
a funeral, as boys in Spain all play at 
bull-fighting. One child was laid upon 
a board, with four to carry him. The 
way those little devils sang the chant 
the Arabs use was wonderful to hear. 
Born actors are the Moors; but then 
the funerals went down our street a 
dozen times a day.” 

The Consul lit another of his long 
cheroots, and added in a quiet tone of 


voice: “I used to go into their houses, 
and see the bodies. No, not 
afraid a bit. I don’t know why. It 


used to seem to me it was impossible 
to catch infection from a Moor, and 
then, in times like that even their 
faith softens a little, and a kind word 
cheers them, just as it would ourselves. 
One day Jelali—that’s my head man, 
you know, saddles my horse and goes 
to market cheats me, of 
course, but won't allow anyone else to 
do it—-came in and said that a poor 
woman wished to see me at the door. 
I went to see her, and she catching me 
by the hand, said, ‘Consul, I take ref- 
uge with you; my son has caught the 
plague.’ Of course I went with her, 
taking some medicines with me, just 
to satisfy her. Her son lay on the 
floor upon a blanket, a mass of 
blotches, livid and _ horrible. He 
moaned a little now and then, but was 
already dying, as I saw at the first 
glance. His mother told me that a 
day or two ago he had come in fever- 
ish, and she, thinking it nothing, had 
sent him down to bathe. When he 
returned he had been worse, then got 
delirious, and before midnight was as 
I saw him, only a mass of sores. 
Merely to quiet her, I took a spoon 
and, opening his mouth, tried to force 
down his throat a little laudanum.” 
The Consul paused, and made a 
movement with his hands as of invol- 
untary disgust, as if some detail of 
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the boy’s deathbed had occurred to 
him, and then went on again. 

“I never saw such a black, bloated 
little corpse as Abd-er-Rahman’s when 
I left his mother’s house just about 
daylight, or such a dreary-looking place 
as their one mud-floored room, with 
the boy’s body lying on the ragged 
blankets, and his mother swaying to 
and fro, stupid with misery. I tell you 
I went home, and had a good stiff tot 
of whisky, not that I was afraid of the 
infection, but because the thing had 
stirred me up a little, as I told you 
when I began the tale. Next day 
there was a lot of bother in the office, 
an English ship had got ashore close to 
Martin, the port you know, and the 
captain came and bullied me about 
the want of lights and the defective 
charts. 

“With one thing and another I forgot 
about the boy. You see there were so 
many dying in the place a fellow 
searcely had the time to think, and it 
slipped, somehow, clean out of my 
head. However, one day, as I was 
going for a walk, I passed a tailor sit- 
ting sewing at his work. Upon his 
knees was spread a piece of fine bro- 
cade, that stuff the Moors in old times 
used to make in Fez, with gold threads 
running through the tissue so thickly 
that the thing would almost stand if 
you but stuck it upon edge. In the 
old days in Spain they called it guexi, 
but nowadays even the name is lost, 
for the Moors, as you know, care noth- 
ing for the past. When I clapped eyes 
upon it, I remembered that for a month 
or two I had bargained for it with the 
man, and could not bring him to my 
price. 

“I spoke to him, and then after a 
word or two about the progress of the 
plague, the doings of the Government 
in Fez, and things of that kind, just 
to distract him from the subject, I said 
quite carelessly, “Ten dollars for the 
piece.’ 
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“He looked at me and smiled. 
‘Consul,’ he said, ‘this piece of guexi, 
as you say that it was called in Spain, 
is not for you, or any other Roman.’ 
He called me Roman not to say 
Nazarene, which, as you know, is a 
contemptuous method of address 
amongst Mohammedans. 

“I asked him why, and he rejoined, 
half smiling as he spoke. ‘Because you 
Romans have no belief in God, or His 
omnipotence. 

“Consul, when little Abd-er-Rahman 
died, may God remit the balance of 
your sins for what you did for him, 
his mother came to me. 

“*“Oh, father of the awl,” she said 
to me, “my son is dead. God willed it 
so, and also that I should be poor, and 
I have not anything in my possession 
fit for a winding-sheet.” I too was 
poor, but then as now I had upon my 
knees this piece of old brocade. 

“« “Take it, I said, and wrap it round 
the body of your son, as he lies on the 
bier, upon his journey to the cemetery. 
Then bring it back to me, and thus 
your son will journey through the 
streets, in a befitting style.” She 
thanked me, snatching at my hand to 
kiss it, which I prevented, knowing 
good manners, and in due time re- 
turned the winding-sheet. 

“*Consul,’ he said, ‘I trust in Allah,’ 
and I took him and shook him by the 
hand, and as I pass him now and then 
as he sits sewing at his work we look 
at one another, but seldom speak, ex- 
cept a formal ‘la pas’ as I pass upon 
my way. You see we understand each 
other.” 

The Consul stopped, and as we rose 
to go he shouted loudly to his man to 
bring a lantern, but no one answered 
him, for they had slipped away to bed, 
leaving him all alone as usual in his 
bat-infested house, in the dark narrow 
lane. As we strolled stumbling back 
to the hotel the rain had stopped, and 
a few fleecy clouds went racing 
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through the sky. Before the Basha’s 
house the guards were sieeping muf- 
fled in their jelabs, and snoring lust- 
ily. 

When we emerged upon the broad 
fidin the moon had risen, and from a 
side street issued a wedding party, 


dancing and firing a stray shot or two. 
The Saturday Review. 
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Their lanterns swung about, just as a 
ship’s masthead light seems to swing, 
as the long rollers of the north-west 
trades catch her a little just abaft the 
beam, their bearers looking like a band 
of Capuchins, in their white, pointed 
hoods. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
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John was puzzled. He had been 
thinking it all over, lying on his back 
on the school-room hearth-rug, and 
still he was puzzled. The mystery had 
been going on for a fortnight, and he 
had not been able to find out what was 
happening. He had been surrounded by 
an atmosphere of obtrusive secrecy, of 
doors that shut loudly, of suddenly 
stifled emotions. He had been treated 
with hasty kindness by people who 
were too busy to attend to him; he 
had been told he must wait a minute, 
or run along now, and above all be 
a good boy and not worry his friends. 
Sometimes even the kindness had 
failed—he would never forget the 
scolding he had been given merely 
for upsetting some gum on the library 
sofa. There had been dinners when 
his father was distressingly absent, 
when Selina was upstairs in her room 
prostrated by a new kind of headache, 
when his mother found such difficulty 
in swallowing her food that John had 
been able to overeat himself on novel 
and eclectic lines. 

The trouble centered round Selina; 
he had made out that. His first hasty 
impression had been that Selina was 
in disgrace, but he had been forced to 
eonclude later that this explanation 
was too simple. There was a frus- 


trated air about his parents that Se- 
lina’s being in disgrace wouldn’t ac- 
count for, an explosive violence in his 
father’s temper, and a look of timidity, 


sometimes of positive fright. in his 
mother’s eyes. The poor lady’s forces 
seemed to be scattered; before what- 
ever danger there might be she was 
powerless to collect herself. She went 
about the house murmuring broken 
questions; John heard her beginning 
little sentences as she sat at her 
spindly writing-table before the pile of 
notes and tradesmen’s accounts that 
were never finally reduced to order. 
“IT can’t imagine how such a thing—"’ 
“If only I could think”’—sentences 
which neither she nor anybody else 
thought it worth while to finish. John 
would have felt sorry for her if it 
had occurred to him that she was 
suffering; as it was, he was annoyed 
with her for keeping him in the dark. 
They had few interesting troubles in 
his family and he considered that he 
had a right to enjoy himself on this 
occasion. 

In his heart he took Selina’s side. 
Although she was his elder sister he 
admired Selina immensely. When she 
had been in the school-room he had 
properly rebelled against her influence: 
now that she had left she did not at- 
tempt to keep him in order and he 
could show what he felt. He thought 
that her hair expressed Selina very 
well; it was bright red and crisp and it 
curled. He knew that he was clumsy 
and impracticable, and he admired her 
readiness and the dashing way she got 
what she wanted. Besides, she wus 
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generous. He. had been shocked and 
pained when a week ago he caught 
her crying on the stairs. That was 
one of the evenings when she had not 
come down to dinner. He had after- 
wards taken her up a jam-tart and 
the leg of a chicken wrapped in his 
pocket-handkerchief. He was sorry 
now that he had spoiled the complete- 
ness of his kind thought by eating the 
tart himself when he found it next 
morning on the pantry table in the 
bottom part of Selina’s soap-dish. It 
was not for that that Selina had given 
him sixpence. 

Then, two days before the day of 
which I am speaking, the tension re- 
laxed. He had gone into the back 
part of the drawing-room to see if ““The 
Lion-Hunters of Tsavo” had come 
from Mudie’s yet, and he had seen his 
mother and father standing at the 
other end of the room. His mother 
was holding his father’s hand; he 
could not see her face, but his father 
was looking down at her and saying 
“Thank God, my dear...” in a tone 
that made John, blushing for him, 
hurry out of the door. <A heavy satisfac- 
tion had brooded over their dinner-table 
that night; John’s father had blown 
his nose and made jokes; his mother 
had beamed and given everybody ex- 
tra large helpings of pudding. The 
only person John hadn't felt sure 
about was Selina. Her manner was 
a little brusque, her eyes looked hard, 
and she had laughed at jests of her 
father’s that she couldn’t have con- 
sidered funny. John had _  lookea 
anxiously at her as they followed their 
parents from the room, and she, most 
unusually, had squeezed his hand. 
This had made John feel almost ner- 
vous. 

Now, two days later, he was wonder- 
ing whether she wouldn’t tell him at 
last. It couldn’t matter now that it 
was all over. Father had given Selina 
a gold thing for her hair to show how 
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very much over it was to be consid- 
ered. John hadn't thought Selina 
sufficiently demonstrative at the time, 
but afterwards he had seen her star- 
ing at it with an uncomfortable hurt 
look on her face. The more he thougnt 
the less he could put it all together, 
though he was clear that they were 
perfect brutes not to let him in. 

As he rolled on the hearth-rug, kick- 
ing at the fender to show his discontent 
he heard the door-handle turn. He 
grabbed at his Euclid, but the precau- 
tion was unnecessary, for it was only 
Selina who entered. She was wear- 
ing her hat and a long brown silk 
coat. She sat down on the edge of the 
school-room table. “Lessons!” she said; 
“T never did my home-work on Satur- 
day mornings!” 

“Well,” John threw out cautiously, 
“I’ve got a brute of a rider!” 

Selina made him show her which rid- 
er and then she worked it out neatly 
and rapidly on a piece of paper. John 
was embarrassed, and his “Oh, I say, 
thanks awfully!’ was not very warm. 
Selina’s usual methods of helping him 
were less direct and easier for his con- 
science to digest. But she was not 
listening to him. 

“John, old man,” she said, “I’ve re- 
solved to be virtuous this morning. 
Will you help?’ 

John did not wish to commit himself. 
“Depends what you mean by virtuous!” 
he replied with a detached air, though 
he thought she looked ripping in her 
brown coat. 

Selina explained very slowly and 
carefully. “I simply must get the 
lock of my dressing-case mended,” she 
said, “and as the place is near St. 
James’s Square I thought I'd fill it with 
those library books they’ve been ask- 
ing for for such an age. It'll make 
it rather heavy, so I thought perhaps 
you'd help me with it to the station.” 

John was quite willing. He liked 
Selina to ask for his help, and he 
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liked to go out with her. He said 
cheerfully that he expected he was a 
bit filthy and weuld come at once. 

Selina did not suggest that he should 
remove the filth by washing; she put 
an arm around his shoulders and they 
tumbled noisily and affectionately 
downstairs. 

The dressing-case was waiting in the 
hall, strapped into its canvas cover. 
Their parents were out and no one 
saw them go. The burden was 
heavier than John had expected; he 
supposed it was the effort required that 
kept Selina silent on the way to the 
station. He found his own share as 
much as he could manage even though 
he was a boy. 

When they got to the entrance Se- 
lina called for a porter. Then she 
turned to John. “I say,” she said, and 
paused. She looked a little odd, he 
thought. “Let mother know I'm out to 
lunch,” she told him, and then, with 
a sort of nervous jerk, she put some- 
thing into his hand. “I thought you 
might like that,” she said quickly. 
“Good-bye, old man!” She burried 
away after the porter. 

John stared at the present in his 
hand. It was a small heavy brown- 
paper parcel. So carefully was it tied 
that he had to bite through the string. 
Then he drew a deep breath of joy. 
There in the paper lay a knife, a knife 
that Selina had evidently chosen with 
eare. It was so big that the biggest 
blade was almost a dagger, and it had 
more things belonging to it than John 
had ever seen on a knife before. It was, 
so the legend ran, warranted the very 
best steel. Bulging, contorted, beauti- 
ful, it lay ih his hand. It was his! 

Life at that moment seemed radiant 
to John. Bright visions of the morning 
he would spend floated through his 
mind. By lunch-time there would 


hardly be an undecorated chair in the 
school-room. 
the 


Then, as he was trying 
scissors on his cuff to see how 
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sharp they were, a doubt slipped 
among his thoughts. Why had Selina 
given him the knife? 

The doubt was insistent; he could 
not get rid of it. Selina often gave him 
presents, but not like this. Memories 
of a five-and-sixpenny knife in Lor- 
berg’s window went only to show how 
magnificent this knife was. Wonder- 
ful shining thing! He could not bear 
to dim its glory with the dampness 
of suspicion. But what had made 
Selina give it to him? He turned it 
in his hand; its size and heaviness 
seemed ominous. 

The day passed slowly; it did not 
seem at all like a Saturday. He found 
that, after all, it was not such fun to 
carve the table-legs. Mother was out, 
Selina was out; there was no one to 
talk to or to show them to. Finally, 
after a solitary lunch with which, he 
felt, the cook hadn’t taken much 
trouble—she knew he hated rissoles 
and it was just like her to send them 
up when he had no one to grumble to 
—he put on his flannels and went 
round to school to practise at the nets. 
So annoyed was he that he forgot to 
take the knife; he had hoped to get 
five shillings out of Mother that day 
so that he could have gone to the Ex- 
hibition. 

When he came in, tired and ready 
for tea, he noticed a telegram for 
Father lying on the hall slab. He 
wondered what it was about, but did 
not touch it. Anybody might open 
Mother’s telegrams, but Father’s and 
Selina’s correspondence was sacred. 
He waited until the maid had gone 
downstairs and then wandered care- 
lessly into the dining-room. Some- 
times there was a cake in the dining- 
room cupboard. 

While he was finishing a slice he 
heard Father's steps in the hall. It 
was too late to move now; he should 
have listened for the latch-key. But 
Father passed the dining-room door 
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and went on to the slab. John heard 
a crackle as Father opened the tele- 
gram, 

There was a pause, and then 2 voice 
that surprised John called “‘Mother!” 
It called again in tones of greater 
urgency, and then again. John heard 
Mother hurrying down the stairs 
“Yes, dear,” she said breathlessly, 
“what is it.” But Father couldn’t 
have seen her, for he still called 
“Mother!” loud and yet as if he was 
choking, as if something horrible had 
got hold of him and he wanted Mother 
to help him free himself. 

The paper crackled again and then 
a cry from his mother made John start 
and shrink. It was a little thin cry, 
terrified and despairing. John heard 
her say “Oh Henry!” and that was all. 

He put his hand to his throat be- 
cause his throat hurt him, and he 
found that he was trembling. He 
crossed the room to the door, but 
there his courage failed him, and he 
did not open it. Presently he heard 
his father and mother walking slowly 
up the stairs. 

He went out into the hall to see if 
they had left the telegram, but there 
was only a crumpled orange envelope 
lying on the marble floor. He picked 
it up and smoothed it on his arm, but 
it told him nothing. Then, though he 
was afraid, he went up stairs to the 
library. 

He knocked, and his mother's voice 
told him to come in. When he opened 
the door he saw her standing by the 
sofa on which he had upset the gum. 
She was not crying, but white, and her 
eyes looked prominent. She was 
squeezing a handkerchief in both her 
hands. His father was sitting in the 
big arm-chair. The first thing John 
noticed was his odd crumpled look, and 
then he was suddenly struck by the 

The Westminster Gazette. 
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thought that his father was getting 
fat. He found that no one had spoken 
although he had been in the room for 
more than a minute. 

His mother broke the silence first. 
“John dear,” she said, “Selina—she’s 
gone away. I don’t think—she’s not 
coming back, dear.” 

At this her husband looked up, star- 
ing at John with eyes that shocked 
him because they were so bloodshot. 
He tried to speak firmly, and his deep 
tones showed John how tired his 
mother’s voice had been. 

“She’s brought it on herself,” John’s 
father said. “You're never to men- 
tion her name in this house again, 
boy. He turned to his wife. “She's 
brought it on herself, Alice,” he 
more weakly. 

“Yes, dear, run, away now, dear,” his 
mother told John, and he went out of 
the room without asking anything. He 
wasn’t quite sure what he wanted to 
know, and he couldn't have borne that 
they should have to tell. 

Mary, the housemaid, met him on 
the landing. “Your tea’s ready, Master 
John,” she said; “Cook’s made you 
some dripping toast!” 

John didn’t look at her; he stared 
at the carpet. “I don’t want any tea,” 
he said, and Mary could hardly believe 
her ears. It must be a very bad 
scrape that had brought him to such a 
pass. She was too full of a sense of 
having something to tell Cook to press 
him further. 

John went up stairs to his hot little 
room filled with afternoon sunshine. 
His head felt heavy and-his hands 
were cold. Selina had gone—perhaps 
he would never see her again—and she 
had asked him to help her. 

He turned to his bed. There, wink- 
ing and flashing on the counterpane, 
was the knife. 


” 


said 
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Underground. 


AN ADVENTURE UNDERGROUND. 


Eastwater is one of those mysterious 
openings in the ground, called by the 
Somersetshire people “swallets,” which 
carry streams down from the surface 
into the limestone entrails of the hills. 
A swallet is not much to look at. 
Eastwater itself, though it develops 
into one of the most formidable cave- 
systems in Britain, begins as a small 
sink-hole, where a brooklet hides itself 
like a rabbit under a crag. But the 
brooklet, disappearing on the top of 
Mendip, comes to light again only af- 
ter three miles, at a point 700 feet 
nearer sea-level, and in between there 
is a region of marvels. Imagine a 
network of underground canyons, 
broad, low chambers like bakers’ ovens 
tilted up, and fissures of unknown 
height and depth, all sloping at a gen- 
eral angle of 45 degrees. Such is the 
interior of Eastwater, a huge water- 
system carved out of the solid lime- 
stone by the persevering work of this 
small stream through untold ages. 

The sink-hole is too small to shel- 
ter a fox; but ten years ago a party 
of explorers made an opening in the 
loosely cemented rocks and forced 
their way in. Exploration has been 
going on ever since. The maze of 
passages has been traversed for enor- 
mous distances (as cave mileage is 
measured), and a perpendicular depth 
of 600 feet below the surface has been 
reached,—a much lower point than the 
farthest attained in Gaping Ghyll, the 
deepest pot-hole in Yorkshire. But 
the route of the underground waters 
onward to Wookey Hole, where the 
brooklet after many wanderings, swol- 
len by tributaries to a river, begins 
life anew as the Axe, still defies in- 
vestigation. Startling discoveries are 
made from time to time; floods re-open 
choked fissures, old streams take new 
channels; the geography even of the 


explored parts is not by any means un- 
alterably fixed. In re-entering this 
strange labyrinth, one always seems to 
be on the brink of unparalleled expe- 
riences. 

A party of men physically fit to 
carry out a safe descent of Eastwater, 
and prepared to face the hardships of 
a day’s navvying underground at their 
own charges, cannot always be got to- 
gether. Two expeditions had been 
down in the summer, and we were 
minded to follow up their discoveries, 
but these stalwarts were scattered, and 
T. and I gladly enlisted some officers 
of the Northamptonshire Regiment in 
the adventure. They were encamped 
hard by on Mendip, engaged in army 
manceuvres, and had joined us in a 
visit to some newly found galleries in 
Wookey Hole. But we rashly parted 
without mentioning that caving is a 
sport peculiarly dependent on the 
weather! 

It was raining heavily on the morn- 
ing of our tryst. I had resigned my- 
self to a day in the bungalow, when to 
my surprise T. arrived with the news 
that two of our men had started and 
were gone on ahead. We cycled after 
them through the downpour and the 
wind, picking up another enthusiast 
on the way, undecided whether we ought 
to put a stop to the thing at once, or 
take the opportunity, by going down 
a short distance, of seeing what the 
eave looked like under such condi- 
tions. At Eastwater Farm we learned 
that the four officers had punctually 
kept their appointment, and our friends 
had entered the swallet with them, 
leaving certain coils of rope for us 
to bring down. Thus, very much 
against our better judgment, nine of 
us, men of mature age and some discre- 
tion, committed ourselves to an un- 


dertaking which on such a day was 
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foolhardy in the extreme. The East- 
water brook was as yet not much big- 
ger than usual; and if the thought 
struck us of the scores of streams 
which must converge presently from 
the saturated hills upon the waterways 
below we preferred to dismiss it. 

The first part of the route is through 
the Ruckle of Boulders, a vast confu- 
sion of shattered rocks of all shapes 
and sizes, wriggling among which the 
explorer feels like a beetle crawling 
about inside a heap of road-metal. 
Showers of water fell from every 
crevice. At the far edge of the boul- 
ders a waterfall tumbles into a can- 
yon, called “the 380-foot way,” because 
at that distance from the mouth it 
comes to an end as a practicable route 
in an accumulation of stones and 
gravel. It runs roughly parallel to 
the main cavern, our present object, 
which descends from the other side of 
the Ruckle of Boulders, and is reached 
by a more intricate path. Crouching 
among the rocks which are wedged and 
poised behind the waterfall, the entire 
party halted at equal distances to pass 
on the ropes and other baggage, and 
then followed each other slowly 
through the complicated holes leading 
to the Boulder Chamber, the first big 
cavity. Since these holes are a tight 
fit for a man of ordinary slimness, and 
their sides are jagged slabs of lime- 
stone, many of them loose and dan- 
gerous, and all now streaming with 
water, the passage was a protracted 
one, especially as the drop into the 
chamber beyond had to be performed 
over a block insecurely wedged, which 
it was forbidden to touch, although it 
was the only obvious means for climb- 
ing down. 

A waterfall was thundering down 
from the roof into the Boulder Cham- 
ber, a thing we had not seen for years. 
This portent should have turned us 
back, but in the excitement we went 
on through the low tunnel, which is 
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the connecting link with the lower se- 
ries, and soon were at hand-and-foot 
work in the Canyon. There is many 
a ghyll on Scawfell and Great Gable 
steeper than the Canyon, but we do not 
try conclusions with Cumberland ghylls 
on a pitch-black night, with a candle 
in one hand, a coil of rope hitched 
over the other arm, and ruck-sacks of 
miscellaneous luggage to be slung 
from point to point at intervals. Our 
military friends learned that there are 
ways of marching in which the arms 
and divers muscles near the root of 
the spine play a more effective part 
than the feet. And when, in the course 
of time, we reached the lower tunnel, 
the sinuosities of which culminate in 
the S-bend, still wilder modes of loco- 
motion were revealed to them. 

Two hours and a half after our en- 
try into Eastwater, we stopped for 
lunch in the great Rift Chamber, 300 
feet down. No eye has seen the top 
of this strange fissure, the walls of 
which ascend as if they would never 
meet in the darkness overhead. To 
reach the farther end, where a drink- 
ing supply can be gathered from the 
perpetual drip, one has to scale a great 
wedge of rocks, and, high above the 
floor, squirm across a deep cavity, with 
feet on one side and back against the 
other. Wide regions of bedding-cham- 
bers and rifts, galleries and pot-holes, 
can be reached to right and left of the 
Rift Chamber; but these and a num- 
ber of lateral openings already passed 
were not in the programme to-day. As 
we sat here, a hoarse buzzing, a vibra- 
tion felt rather than heard, came from 
some far-off spot beyond the rocky 
walls, and it d=wned upon us that a 
tremendous mass of water was falling 
somewhere into the bowels of the 
earth. 

The onward route starts from a side 
passage a little way back from the Rift 
Chamber. A low cave, too small to 
accommodate more than half the party, 
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gives on to the first vertical drop. We 
lashed a 100-foot rope to a point of 
rock and let the end down. A second 
rope, to be used as life-line, was tied 
round the waist of each man descend- 
ing, and paid out by hand. My turn 
came first, and candle in one hand and 
gripping the fixed rope with the other, 
I slipped through into the chasm. It 
is a wide, irregular fissure, altogether 
about 100 feet deep, but our route 
did not take us quite to the bottom. 
By clinging to the ledges of the nearer 
wall, one descends obliquely, until, at 
a depth of 60 feet, a side passage is 
reached leading on towards the final 
vertical. For the best part of an 
hour it was my business to stand on 
the lip of this passage and guide the 
novices across the 40-foot pit under- 
neath, which seemed to have a deadly 
fascination for our guests—at any rate, 
my expostulations when they used the 
rope as a plumb line and took a too 
perpendicular course were mere waste 
of breath, until they found themselves 
oscillating over the cavity. It is cer- 
tainly hard on a beginner in the art 
of climbing to send him down a black 
gulf, with one hand employed in grasp- 
ing convulsively a slippery rope, the 
other in keeping a candle alight, and 
only his lower limbs free to grapple 
with the rocks. Sixty feet up, but 
apparently remote as a star, flickered 
a gleam from the candles of our friends 
paying out the life-line; the chaotic 
shapes of impending rocks revealed 
themselves dimly on either hand; be- 
low, a patch of concentrated shadows 
marked the 40-foot pit. The sound of 
the unknown cataract had come nearer, 
filling the place with a dull throbbing, 
like the distant roaring of Behemoth. 
No doubt remained now that it came 
from below the second vertical, where 
a big stream must have made its way 
in, falling from some considerable 
height into the water that runs down 
a long stair-case of pot-holes. We had 
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proposed originally to descend this sec- 
ond vertical and the series of pot- 
holes, in order to see what changes had 
taken place during the two years since 
the last visit to the bottom of East- 
water. But, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, one of our men had failed to 
bring a third rope, and the intention 
had already been abandoned. We had 
to be contented, the five of us who had 
come down so far, to push on to the 
top of the second vertical and enjoy a 
look over into this gruesome cavity. 

For some distance our road lay along 
a kind of 18-inch drain-pipe, lined at 
the bottom with sharp scree—a most 
unaccommodating surface for crawling 
on. Five minutes of anguish lands 
one in a kind of loophole, opening at 
right angles into a deep fissure. Down 
the wall of this we climb, then squeeze 
along at the level of the floor until the 
floor slips out of reach, the fissure 
tapering away beneath our feet, and 
getting so narrow everywhere that in 
places it is impossible to look round 
because of the nose on one’s face. 
Suddenly the fissure ends, the wall on 
one side breaks away, and over the 
broken edge we peer into the abysmal 
darkness of the lower cavity. Perched 
here at the top of it, we were about 
400 feet below the fields of Mendip. 
A hundred feet below us the flight of 
thirteen pot-holes begins, big rock ba- 
sins with fractured sides, emptying 
one into the other and carrying down 
a torrent which reaches this point by 
some course quite independent of the 
route we have followed. Below the 
pot-holes, in a cavity half-filled with 
mud and sand, the torrent at normal 
times sinks away. We once penetrated 
beyond this to a still lower cavity, and 
there could get no farther. 

But there was no chance to-day even 
of getting down to the pot-holes, and 
the inclination to get there was some- 
what dulled by the appalling roar com- 
ing up from the depths. The steady 
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sound of a waterfall on an open moun- 
tain-side is quiet compared with the 
deafening uproar when all the echoes 
are crashed back by the vaulted walls 
of a cavern. We dropped long strips 
of flaring magnesium wire over the 
edge, but they only made the darkness 
more visible: not a gleam could we 
eatch of the enormous flood tumbling 
from some unknown gap into the in- 
ferno of waters far below. Something 
beyond ail our calculations had hap- 
pened overhead. Nothing short of a 
heavy cloud-burst on Mendip could 
have created this new torrent; and 
how could such a flood reach this 
depth without sweeping all before it 
in the passages through which we 
must make our way back to the sur- 
face? We had to confess to the three 
of the Northamptons who had accom- 
panied us to the bitter end, that we 
had heedlessly led them into a serious 
scrape. At any rate, we were in the 
same boat ourselves; they would not 
hear of our apologizing, and cheerfully 
trusted to us to get them out. 
Whatever had occurred, the mis- 
chief was hundreds of feet above our 
heads, and the flood would have to run 
its natural course. There was a re- 
mote chance even—Eastwater still re- 
mained such an unknown complexity— 
that the inundation had come from 
some other direction, and missed our 
route altogether. Anyhow, we stayed 
a long half-hour at our post of vantage 
on the subterranean cliff-top enjoying 
one of the biggest thrills of our lives. 
We took immense trouble to extract 
some big stones from the floor of the 
rift, and levering them up to the edge 
pushed them over. The biggest of 
them, hurtling dewn the cliffs beneath 
us and crashing into the pot-holes, 
certainly added to the blood-curdling 
din. We were, like Bunyan’s pil- 
grims, listening at the mouth of the 
Byway to Hell to the horrible rum- 
blings in the place of torment; but 
2752 
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our way was not quite as plain as 
theirs to the safety and comfort of the 
Hill Clear. When we turned home 
again we had been inside the cave 
four hours and a half; our soldier 
friends were due in camp at six, leav- 
ing two hours for getting out, on the 
supposition, now very remote, that all 
would go well. One hour was spent in 
returning to the top of the first ver- 
tical and coiling up the tackle. The 
four who had stayed behind at this 
point started on the upward journey 
without delay. 

In the Rift Chamber there were om- 
inous signs of tribulation awaiting us 
higher up. At lunch time there had 
been enough drip to make things un- 
comfortable: now every driblet was a 
small cascade, and streamlets were 
noising everywhere. A pool of dirty 
water added to the amenities of the 
S-bend; and when eight men had each 
mopped up his share of the moisture, 
the ninth did not find the passage per- 
ceptibly drier. We got more and 
more wet all the way up the Canyon, 


a bountiful drip pattering on our 
heads, the rocks we crawled on 
streaming. But these were trifles in 


the excitement of wondering what lay 
in store for us in the Boulder Chamber, 
below the great Ruckle. At half-past 
five we emerged one by one from the 
last tunnel, scrambling with rare 
celerity through a sea of spray, which 
burst against the exit. The whole of 
the Boulder Chamber was alive with 
streams. Thrilled with suspense, we 
clambered up towards the hole lead- 
ing into the Ruckle of Boulders. The 
fall from the roof which we had 
dodged in the morning was now a sheet 
of foam, twenty feet wide; the hole 
through which we had wriggled and 
every opening near were vomiting as 
much water as they could carry.  T.., 
the longest man in the party, with an 
electric-lamp belted on and a big 
acetylene in hand, climbed up as far 
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as he dared to see if the flood could be 
rushed. He could not stay there many 
seconds. Escape this way was 
barred. 

One hope remained, the Traverse, 
and even that was extremely doubtful. 
To save encumbrance, we stowed the 
tackle out of the water, to be retrieved 
on some future occasion. Then we 
wriggled back through the tunnel into 
the comparative dryness of the Can- 
yon. By a stroke of luck, which we 
now realized at its true value, we had 
only two weeks ago, after all these 
years of exploration, discovered this 
cardinal member of the Eastwater sys- 
tem, the Traverse. It is a complicated 
passage through an intermediate region 
connecting the main series with the 
parallel channel already alluded to as 
the 380-foot way. The way is long 
and difficult; it would take a good two 
hours to get across; but there was just 
a possibility that the flood in the 380- 
foot way would be a little less intract- 
able. 

The first part of the Traverse ac- 
tually crosses the Canyon, tunnelling 
through the rocks overhead. A climb 
up wet crags leads to a twisting hole, 
which to a man of any girth rivals the 
most ingenious instrument of torture 
ever devised. I got through some- 
how, and sought out the most hos- 
pitable spot in the drizzling chamber 
beyond, waiting for the next man. 
First one and then another tried the 
hole, and got hopelessly jammed. 
There was an alternative route, which 
we had avoided to save time and 
trouble. TT. sent back to the Boulder 
Chamber for one of the ropes, and, se- 
lecting the slimmest man in the party, 
sent him through to join me. The 
pair of us crawled up to a point fifty 
feet above the Canyon, where a slit in 
the floor goes right through. The rope 
was let down, and we began hauling 
our friends up one by one. It was 


mighty hard work, -for the slit being 
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narrow we were pulling against fric- 
tion as well as gravity. Meanwhile, 
one of the Northamptons had stripped 
off his khaki coat and contrived to 
force himself through the other hole. 
Leaving the two already up to carry 
on the hauling, he and I now set off in 
advance along the Traverse to ascer- 
tain the condition of the 380-foot 
way. 

If it were horizontal, the vast bed- 
ding-chamber of the Traverse would 
not afford great facilities for locomo- 
tion, since the traveller, stretched out 
at full length, is tightly wedged nearly 
all the way between floor and roof, two 
fairly even and parallel surfaces. Both 
being tilted at an angle ef 45 degrees, 
a species of compulsory exercise is fur- 
nished which deserves to be brought 
to the notice of those interested in phys- 
ical culture. Your feet kick about 
helplessly in the emptiness below, and 
the arms are of less service than the 
muscles developed by long subterra- 
nean training in the back, chest, and 
neck. The unusual lubrication caused 
by the inrush of water in the adjoin- 
ing fissures was, on the whole, rather 
against us. From all sides came the 
noise of new streams; but as we ap- 
proached the 380-foot way we recog- 
nized that the most persistent note in 
the dismal symphony came from that 
quarter. Our hopes had melted away 
by the time we crawled out from the 
Traverse; and the moment my head 
came from under the low arch, out 
went our lights, and I found myself in 
a tornado of waters. The little stream 
had become a howling torrent; the 
space above it filled with the rush of 
foam and the downpour from the roof. 
Nothing could live in the 380-foot way; 
and, convinced that we were cut off 
from our fellow-creatures on the sur- 
face, we crawled back along the 
Traverse to where the rest of the party 
had made their way up from the Can- 
yon. 
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A keen discussion now took place. 
T. declared that it was pure waste of 
time to risk another attempt from the 
Boulder Chamber and proposed that 
we should take refuge and watch 
events in the Lunch Hole, a sheltered 
nook near the 380-foot way, where we 
might bivouac in moderate security un- 
til the flood abated. Our military 
friends were confident that with 15,000 
men encamped overhead, a_ rescue 
party would soon be on its way down, 
strong enough to overcome any obsta- 
cles. Neither human effort nor the re- 
sources of science would be spared to 
save the valuable lives of four King’s 
officers. For our part, we knew very 
well that the Ruckle of Boulders, 
through which succor would have to 
come, Was now a mere network of si- 
phons and culverts, completely glut- 
ted with rushing water. They 
sured us that a regiment would cer- 
tainly be turned out shortly to build a 
dam. Knowing the ungovernable na- 
ture of limestone streams, we held our 
peace; fervently hoping that nothing 
of the sort would be attempted—we 
did not want the materials of a big 
dam hurled on our heads, and as the 
swallet was the only exit from the 
drainage area above, we knew that any 
obstruction would have to go sooner or 
later. There was, unfortunately, no- 
where to divert the water. 

About the hour of evening mess in 
camp, we made ready for what seemed 
the inevitable, by pooling our provi- 
sions, serving out a small ration, and 
leaving enough to last two days with 
careful busbandry. There was a fair 
quantity of carbide left, and we put 
out all illuminants but two acetylenes, 
—half a stone of candles which re- 
mained might come in useful for a 
double purpose. The experienced 
cave-men had on stout overalls, with 
woollen sweaters underneath; but the 
other four had come in old khaki uni- 
forms, which now scarcely hung to- 


as- 
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gether, and they were not too well 
protected against the depressing chilli- 
ness of the cave. A dry spot was im- 
possible to find, and the draught from 
the flooded passages was piercing. In 
fact, we did not fear that we should 
drown so long as we kept away from 
the main channels, or that we should 
die of starvation; but the risk from 
exposure was serious. Crouched on 
the mud beneath the incessant drizzle, 
drenched to the skin and shivering 
with cold, we remembered we 
hugged our acetylene lamps to extract 
a little warmth, that several men in 
the camp had died of pneumonia dur- 
ing the last few days, doubtless under 
conditions not be compared with 
ours. 

The long journey to the 380-foot way 
and the Lunch Hole was more tedious 
than ever, with nine tired men crawl- 
ing on each other's heels. Some two 
hours had elapsed since I and my fel- 
low-scout had returned; and now as 
Wwe approached it again we seemed to 
detect a difference of key in the sound 
of the torrent. Had the flood gone 
down a bit already? Much encouraged, 
I pushed in front, and sure 
enough an astonishing change had 
taken place. The water had shrunk 
to a tithe of its former volume, and 
was not so very much bigger than the 
normal. There was a general cry of 
relief. But the thought incontinently 
struck me that our friends had guessed 
aright, and that the authorities must 
have had a dam built. If so it be- 
hoved us to get out of harm’s way 
speedily, in case anything gave. We 
were now on the opposite side of the 
great Ruckle of Boulders to the route 
from the Canyon through the Boulder 
Chamber, and the waterfall on this 
side was for the time being, at all 
events, in a manageable condition. T. 
and I scrambled up through the water 
without much trouble, and got the rest 
of the party up safely on the rope. 


as 


to 
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Half an hour later we emerged from 
the mouth of the swallet beneath a 
clear, star-sown sky, and found most 
of the regimental staff waiting for us 
with a variety of restoratives and a 
pressing invitation to submit to fur- 
ther treatment in camp. Their com- 
rades looked anything but a credit to 
our reputation as expert guides. They 
were in rags from head to foot, mud- 
died up to the eyes, squelching dirty 
water at every movement, and fever- 
ishly anxious to reach their quarters 
with as little observation as possible. 

All the afternoon and evening there 
had been a deluge, the heaviest rain- 
fall—so it was recorded—that had been 
known on Mendip for thirty years; the 
Eastwater brook had rapidly become a 
river, and for hours had been pouring 
like a mill-race straight into the swal- 
let. The artificial shaft had been 
submerged under a_ swirling pool. 
There had been great anxiety as to 
our fate, and half a battalion had 
turned out with pick and shovel to 
make a dam; but our old friend, the 
farmer at Eastwater, who knew some- 
thing about the vagaries of limestone 
swallets, had dissuaded the authori- 
ties from going on with this perilous 
scheme. About nine the rain had 
stopped long enough to relieve us. It 
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did not stop for long. The floods 
which ensued were disastrous all over 
northern Somerset. Down the sides 
of Mendip the waters rushed through 
orchards and farm buildings, flinging 
down walls, ploughing clean trenches 
in hard macadam, filling the tourist 
eaves at Cheddar to the roof, and cre- 
ating a number of new swallets and 
caves of a temporary nature. A lake 
six miles long and more than a mile 
wide made its appearance along the 
foot of the hills. 

Two men tried a fortnight later to 
recover the rope which we had left 
in the Boulder Chamber, but failed to 
get through. A second attempt was 
made later on with more success; but 
the bouiders in the great Ruckle had 
been left by the flood in a threatening 
state, and big cavities had opened in 
the chamber below. Their journey to 
and fro had been so risky that it was 
decided to fire a charge among the 
boulders, in the hope of shifting those 
most dangerously poised. A bomb 
was exploded with inconsiderable re- 
sults, but no one has been in any dis- 
tance since. The next visit to the 
bottom of Eastwater, if it is still pos- 
sible to reach it, will be of unusual in- 


terest. 
Ernest A. Baker. 
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Some have wondered why strike has 
arisen out of strike; why the whole 
world of British labor has suddenly 
and all at once begun to heave rest- 
lessly as though with earthquake; why 
the streams of workpeople have in 
quick succession left the grooves along 
which they usually run from childhood 
to the grave. “It is entirely ridicu- 


lous,” says the “Times,” with the sneer 
of educated scorn, “it is entirely ridic- 
ulous to suppose that the whole in- 


dustrial community has been patiently 
enduring real grievances which are si- 
multaneously discovered to be intoler- 
able.” To the “Times” it would very 
likely be ridiculous to suppose that any 
grievances of the industrial community 
were real. Since it became the recog- 
nized organ of wealth, we doubt if it 
has ever recognized justice in the 
working people’s claim for any kind 
of redress. But to all outside the circle 
of the “Times,” the only ridiculous 
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part of the situation thus stated is 
that the industrial community should 
patiently have endured their grievances 
so long. 

That working people should sim- 
ultaneously discover them to be in- 
tolerable, is nothing strange. It is all 
very well to lie in a gaol, from which 
there seems no chance of escape. 
Treadmill, oakum, skilly, and the rest 
—one may as well go through with 
them quietly, for fear of something 
worse. But if word goes round that 
one or two prisoners have crept out 
of the gaol, who would not burn to 
follow? Would not grievances then be 
simultaneously discovered to be intol- 
erable? The seamen were but a feeble 
lot; their union was poor, their com- 
bination loose. They were cooped up 
within the walls of a great Federa- 
tion, which laughed at their efforts 
to scramble out. Yet they escaped; 
the walls were found to be not so very 
high and strong; in one place or 
another they crumbled away, and the 
prisoners escaped. They gained what 
they wanted; their grievances were no 
longer intolerable. What working man 
or woman on hearing of it would not 
burn to follow, and would not feel the 
grievances of life harder to be tol- 
erated than before? If that feeble lot 
could win their pennyworth of freedom 
who might not expect deliverance? 
People talk of “strike fever” as though 
it were an infection; and so it is. It 
is the infection of a sudden hope. 

After the sneer, the “Times” pro- 
ceeded to attribute the strikes to a 
natural desire for idleness during the 
hot weather. Seldom, we suppose, has 
so base an accusation been brought 
against our country, even by her worst 
enemies. The country consists almost 
entirely of working people, the other 
classes being an almost negligible 
fraction in point of numbers. The 
present restlessness and discontent are 
felt far and wide among nearly all the 
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working people, and to suggest that 
hundreds of thousands contemplate all 
the risks and miseries of stopping 
work because they want to be idle in 
the shade displays the wretched ignor- 
ance our educated classes often display 
in speaking of the poor. For we sup- 
pose the thing is too cruel for a joke. 
Hardly less pitiable than such ignor- 
ance is the nonchalant excuse of those 
who plead: “We have our grievances 
too. We all want something that we 
haven’t got. We should all like our iIn- 
comes raised. But we don’t go about 
striking and rioting.” It reminds one 
of Lord Rosebery’s contention, some 
twelve years ago, that in point of 
pleasure all men are fairly equal, and 
the rich no happier than the poor. It 
sounds very pretty and philosophic, 
but those who know what poverty is 
know it to be absolutely untrue. If 
Lord Rosebery had ever tried poverty, 
he would have known it was untrue. 
All the working people know it, and 
they know that the grievances in 
which one can talk about income are 
never to be compared with the grtfev- 
ances which hang on the turn of a 
penny, or the chance of a shilling a 
week. 

To a man receiving £20 a week the 
difference of £2 one way or other 
is important, but it is not vital. If 
his income drops to £18 a week he and 
his family have just as much to eat 
and ,drink and wear; probably they 
live in the same house as before; the 
only change is a different place for the 
summer holiday, and, perhaps, the 
dress-circle instead of the stalls at a 
theatre. To a man with £200 a week 
the loss of £20 a week hardly makes 
any difference at all. He may grum- 
ble; he may drop a motor, or a yacht, 
but in his ordinary daily life he 
feels no change. To a docker mak- 
ing twenty shillings a week the 
difference of two shillings is not 
merely important, it is vital. The 
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addition of it may almost mean 
three rooms for the family instead of 
two; it may mean nine shillings a week 
instead of seven to feed five mouths: 
it may mean meat twice a week, or 
half as much more bread and marga- 
Tine than before, or a _ saving for 
second-hand clothes, and perhaps 
three-penn’orth of pleasure. In full 
work a docker at the old 7d. an hour 
would make more than twenty shil- 
lings a week; but the full weeks are 
rare, and about eighteen shillings 
would be all he could get on an aver- 
age. The extra penny an hour for 
three days’ work will bring him in 
about half-a-crown. To him and to 
his wife and children the difference 
is not merely important, it is, as we 
said, vital. 

Or take the case of the 15,000 women 
who struck for a rise in South London, 
and got it. We may put their average 
wage at nine shillings a week, though 
it was often less. In the accounts of a 
woman who is keeping a family of 
three, including herself, on that wage, 
a third of the money goes to the rent 
of one room. Two shillings of the rest 
go for light, fuel, and soda. That 
leaves four shillings a week to feed 
and clothe three people. Even Lord 
Rosebery could hardly maintain that 
the opportunities for pleasure on that 
amount were equal to his own. _ But 
the women jam-makers have won an 
advance of two shillings by their 
strike; the box-makers from Is. 3d. to 
three shillings: even the glue and 
size-workers have got a shilling rise. 
It is hardly up to Lord Rosebery’s 
standard yet. It does not represent 
the “Times” paradise of sitting idie 
in the shade. But think what it means 
when week by week you have jeal- 
ously watched nine solid pennies go- 
ing in bread, nine more in meat, and 
another six in tea! Or think what 


such an addition means to those work- 
ing-women from the North, who lately 
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protested in Trafalgar Square against 
the compulsory insurance because the 
payment of threepence a week would 
lose them two of their dinners—twice 
the penn’orth of bread and ha’porth 
of cheese that they always enjoyed 
for dinner. 

The present writer remembers when 
he was assisting in an inquiry into 
wages and expenditures some years 
ago, that one head of a family added 
as a note at the foot of his budget: “I 
see that we always spend more than 
Wwe earn, but as we are never in debt 
I attribute this result to the thrifti- 
ness of my wife.” Behind that sen- 
tence a history of grievances patiently 
endured is written, but only the 
“Times” would wonder that such 
grievances are discovered to be in- 
tolerable the moment a gleam of hope 
appears.. When the “Times,” in the 
same article, went on to protest that 
if the railwaymen struck, they would 
be kicking not only against the Com- 
panies but “against the nature of 
things,” we have no clear idea of the 
meaning. The nature of things is no 
doubt very terrible and strong, but 
for working people the most terrible 
and strongest part of it is poverty. 
All else is sophisticated; here is the 
thing itself. One remembers two sen- 
tences in Mr. Shaw's preface to 
“Major Barbara” :— 

The crying need of the nation is not 
for better morals, cheaper bread, tem- 
perance, liberty, culture, redemption 
of fallen sisters and erring brothers, 
nor the grace, love, and fellowship of 
the Trinity, but simply for enough 
money. And the evil to be attacked is 
not sin, suffering, greed, priestcraft, 
kingeraft, demagogy, monopoly, igno- 
rance, drink, war, pestilence, nor any 
other of the scapegoats which reform- 
ers sacrifice, but simply poverty. 

Strikes are the children of Poverty 
by Hope. For a long time past the 
wealth of the country has been rapidly 
increased. Gold has poured into it from 
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South Africa, dividends from all the 
world; trade has boomed, great for- 
tunes have been made; luxury has re- 
doubled; the standard of living among 
the rich has risen high. The working 
people know all this; they can see It 
with their eyes, and they refuse to be 
satisfied with the rich man’s blessing 
on the poor. What concerns them 
more than the increase in the quantity 
of gold is the natural result in the 
shrinkage of the penny. It is no good 
getting sevenpence an hour for your 
work if it does not buy so much as the 
“full, round orb of the docker’s tanner,” 
which Mr. John Burns saw rising over 
the dock gates more than twenty years 
ago, when he stood side by side with 
Ben Tillett and Tom Mann, and Sir 
H. Llewellyn Smith and Mr. Vaughan 
Nash wrote the story of the contest. 
If prosperity has increased, so have 
prices, and what cost a tanner then 
costs eightpence now, or more than 
that. To keep pace with such a change 
is well worth a strike, since nothing 
but strikes can avail. So vital is the 
worth of a penny; so natural is it to 
kick against the nature of things, 
when their nature takes the form of 
The Nation. 
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steady poverty amid expanding wealth. 


That is the simultaneous discovery 
which raised the ridicule of the 
“Times"—that, and the further dis- 


covery that, in Carlyle’s phrase, “the 
Empire of old Mammon is everywhere 
breaking up.” The intangible walls 
that resisted so obstinately are fading 
away. The power of wealth is sus- 
pected. The Lords themselves are 
shorn; they are driven meekly away, 
and not a dog barks at their going. 
Strike after strike secures its trium- 
phant penny, and no return of Peterloo, 
or baton charges on the Liverpool St. 
George’s Hall, driving the silent crowd 
over the edge of its steep basis “as 
rapidly and continually as water down 
a steep rock,” can now check the in- 
fection of such a hope. It was an old 
saying of the men who won our politi- 
eal liberties that. the redress of 
grievances must precede supply. The 
working people are standing now for 
a different phase of liberty, but their 
work is their supply, and having 
simultaneously discovered their griev- 
ances to be intolerable, they are mak- 
ing the same old use of the ancient 
precept. 
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Ah, no! I do not tremble as I did 
Before the keeper of the Petrol Tank; 
The haughty optic and the drooping lid, 
The air of having billions at the bank— 
These things affright me not; a sun 
Has risen above the reigning one; 
Another king we now anoint 
Who puts the noses out of joint 
Of such as Perkins. (Penalty for swank.) 


How often have I sat beside his wheel, 
And sought to gain his pity at the least, 
As the long dusty miles were laid to heel, 


And hedge and wood went by, and startled beast; 
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Have praised his prowess and his skill, 

And asked about his latest kill, 

And where he hung his hoarded scalps, 

And on what speed he’d climbed the Alps, 
And felt with every word his scorn increased. 


And, if at moments out of ruth he stirred 
To tell me little tales of sparking plugs 
And centre-bits (no, that is not the word 
But something like it)—as belated slugs, 
Uncrushed by travellers, upturn 
Their eyes towards the heavens, and yearn 
To kiss the boot that spared them, so 
I felt within my heart the glow 
Of gratitude, more warm than many rugs. 


But that was all too seldom. Mostly blind 
To mere humanity whose mental plant 
Was geared so slackly, he was wont to wind 

His Gallic horn, and up the highway slant 
Speed on, inscrutable, unreined, 
Although his mistress oft complained 
That some day he would see us dead 
(I do not think that I have said 

That Perkins is the chauffeur of my aunt). 


But now I have him. I have learned the dodge 
To melt the icy manners of our Jove; 
An airman passed us just outside the lodge 
That guards the gateway of Laburnum Grove. 
I saw at once the salient fact 
That, since the day when birds were whacked, 
Unknown to us, unguessed, a qualm 
Had shaken that Olympian calm; 
Perkins no longer was a super-cove. 


He trembled. and his brow was overcast; 
He paled beneath his tan, he grew polite; 
I saw at once his empery was past; 
Since then one only has to speak of flight 
If Perkins seems a trifle rude, 
And what a change of attitude! 
One hint of Beaumont and Védrines 
O’errides his majesty of mien. 


Great Lucifer has fallen. Serve him right! 
Evoe. 


Punch. 
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THE AMBRICAN SENATE AND THE ARBITRATION 
TREATIES. 


Some four months back we dis- 
missed the idea that the minority 
necessary to defeat the Arbitration 
Treaty with Great Britain would be 
found in the present United States 
Senate. We can hardly speak in the 
same confident terms to-day. The con- 
flict between the Senate and the Pres!- 
dent has, it is true, only just begun, 
and it promises to be fruitful in un- 
foreseen incidents. But the opposition 
has been strong enough to reject Mr. 
Taft’s suggestion that the considera- 
tion of the Treaties should stand over 
till next Session. No doubt this action 
on the part of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations is open to two in- 
terpretations. It may mean that in 
their opinion time is on the President's 
side, and that if they want to defeat 
him they had better make haste or it 
may mean that they are determined 
not to let the Treaty go through and 
wish to prevent future trouble by 
putting him in immediate possession 
of their policy. The Senate has aways 
been a rather inscrutable body, and the 
President is charged with touching a 
prerogrative of which it has good 
reason to be jealous. The purpose 
for which it was mainly created has 
lost very much of its early importance. 
It was originally the provision in the 
Constitution of a body which specially 
safeguarded the rights of the sovereign 
States of which the Union was made 
up. The Central Government might 
grow in strength, in the sense of rep- 
resentation or in the country, but in the 
Senate it had to reckon with a Chamber 
in which the smallest State was as 
powerful as the largest. The signif- 
icance of this arrangement has grown 
very much less since State rights have 
ceased to play the part they once did 
in American politics. But in propor- 


tion as the Senate has lost sight of its 
primary function it has set more store 
by the functions which remain un- 
changed. The Constitution vests the 
treaty-making power in the President, 
acting by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and this consent is defined to 
be the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senators present. The arbitration 
treaties do subject this concurrent 
power to some limitation, and the point 
now in dispute is how far this limita- 
tion extends. The Opposition in the 
Senate argue that though the First 
Article of the Treaty makes the con- 
sent of the Senate necessary to the 
creation by special agreement between 
the Powers of an “Arbitral Tribunal,” 
to which all differences hereafter 
arising shall be referred, the value of 
this provision is greatly lessened by 
the Second Article, which sets up “a 
joint High Commission of Inquiry,” to 
which, upon the request of either 
party, shall be referred any contro- 
versy between the parties that falls 
within the scope of the First Article, 
and still more by the Third Article, 
which provides that the question 
whether an international difference 
shall be subject to arbitration may be 
submitted to this Joint Commission, 
and if all but one of the members 
agree the reference will take place. 
The Opposition in the Senate contend 
that the introduction of this Joint 
Commission, in the appointment of 
which the Senate has no voice nor any 
veto on its conclusions, makes thks 
reference to the Senate in the First 
Article worthless. No doubt if the 
President chooses the procedure there 
contemplated he must act “by and 
with the consent of the Senate.” But 
he may choose, and is likely to choose, 
the alternative procedure of a Joint 
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High Commission, and then, if aH but 
one of the members are in favor of 
going into arbitration, the consent of 
the Senate may be dispensed with. 
Unfortunately for the President’s pur- 
pose, this Joint High Commission has 
been made the subject of very 
marked powers. Its recommendations 
will in many cases be accepted by the 
two Governments as a substitute for 
actual arbitration, and even when the 
“Arbitral Tribunal” is in the end ap- 
pealed to the conclusions of the Com- 
mission will be likely to have great 
weight with the Judges. If, therefore, 
the Senate is disposed to cling to its 
rights in the department of foreign 
affairs—rights of which it can only be 
formally deprived by the passing of a 
Constitutional amendment—this is a 
very obvious position on which to 
make its stand. 

Mr. Taft's action in inviting Japan 
to join the Arbitration Movement has 
naturally encouraged his adversaries 
in the Senate. We have more than 
once cautioned the friends of arbitra- 
tion against rushing to the conclusion 
that what can be done in the case of 
the United States and Great Britain 
can be done in every other. No diffi- 
culty has arisen in the case of France, 
and with that addition to his victory 
Mr. Taft would have done well to ne 
content. But arbitration with Japan 
raises a whole class of questions which 
do not enter into arbitration with the 
two Western Powers. “It is clear,” 
says the Washington correspondent of 
the Times, “that Mr. Taft’s idea of 
making the British and French Trea- 
ties a model capable of application to 
all civilized nations has become one 
of the chief impediments to their pass- 
ing.” The Opposition might have been 
conciliated if the introduction of arbi- 
tration had been limited to Powers 


who have no possible interest In the 
Monroe 
—likely to 


the question 
and more 


doctrine or in 
become more 
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difficult and irritating as years go on 
—how Asiatic immigration is to be 
dealt with. Mr. Taft’s ideas are sub- 
ject seemingly to no such restrictions. 
We can hardly wonder that the suc- 
cess he has already achieved has got 
the better of his customary caution. A 
dinner to Admiral Togo was a national 
occasion for taking the most hopeful 
view of the international situation, and 
after-dinner oratory has many pitfalls. 

In the long run, of course, the deci- 
sion wiil rest with a power above both 
the Executive and the Legislature. If 
the people of the United States desire 
arbitration they will overcome any 
possible resistance that the Senate can 
offer. In the light of our own recent 
experience we are not anxious to see 
the powers of a Second Chamber 
hastily or unduly curtailed, even 
though we have often had cause to 
regret the jealousy of the United 
States Senate, and regret it particu- 
larly now. The Senate has many ene- 
mies, and now that its Federai 
character has become of less moment 
its other qualifications for its unique 
position under the Constitution are 
likly to be more closely criticised. It 
has at times been accused of having 
fallen away from the high standard it 
once maintained alike in its origin 
and in its action. There have been 
eases, it is alleged, in which the elec- 
tion of a Senator has ended in the re- 
turn of the candidate whose purse has 
been most freely opened, and a Cham- 
ber thus recruited is not likely to set an 
example of consistent purity in its own 
proceedings. But even if these charges 
were proved it would still be true that 
the road to the amendment of a great 
institution does not lie in the simple 
reduction of its powers to a point at 
which their nominal retention becomes 
valueless. We do not for a moment 
say that the disputed provision in the 
Treaties which Mr. Taft has concluded 


would have such an effect. We are 
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only trying to see the matter from the 
point of view of the Senate. English- 
men at all events can be under no 
temptation to play the part of the fox 
whose tail has been amputated. So 
much has been said in our own recent 
controversies of the superiority—so 
long denied—of a rigid over a flexible 
Constitution that we might be charged 
with inconsistency if we joined in any 
attack upon the United States Senate 
on the ground that it is inclined to be 
over-suspicious of designs upon its 
authority and independence. Our con- 
solation is that an elected body must 
in the end reflect the deliberate opin- 
The Spectator. 
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ion of the nation, and the cause of 
arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain will triumph sooner 
or later if the Americans are, as we 
believe they are, genuinely in favor of 
it. The United States is the one 
country in the word our differences 
with which we can commit to arbitra- 
tion without any reserve or misgiving, 
because she is the only country be- 
sides our own which is contented with 
the status quo, and it would be a 
thousand pities if so inspiring an éx- 
ample of international goodwill were 
wrecked by the punctilio of the Senate. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF ANIMALS. 


There are few pictures in fiction at 
once so pleasing and so true-seeming as 
that wherein Mowgli enjoys the gruff 
friendship of the animals of the jungle. 
It is not the little child (in starched 
pinafere) leading the lion and the 
cockatrice, the leopard of bitter expe- 
rience, Gray Brother the wolf, the 
honey-loving bear and the others; but 
the human comrade, often on all fours, 
observing the law of their moods, rubs 
along with them well enough, bearing 
a few scratches for his mistakes and in 
token of their regard. The child is 
well-equipped for treaty with the ani- 
mal worid by his fearlessness born of 
ignorance. Fear draws on the attack 
of other creatures, from the bee to the 
bull in the field, the tiger in his jungle, 
and the lion at his pool. The viper 
can be overcome by boldness, much as 
the nettle can, and instances are not 
wanting of children handling poisonous 
snakes with impunity because they had 
no fear. It is better though more dif- 
ficult to know the danger, but to affect 
ignorance of it, going boldly to the 
point of safety and escaping offence by 
the natural delicacy that prevents one 


animal from over-riding the suscepti- 
bilities of another. We must often 
remind ourselves that it is an act of 
gross insolence to ask the animal to 
show off its friendliness as a trick. 
Our human acquaintance will not 
stand that, and no self-respecting ani- 
mal must be expected to do so. Friend- 
liness for friendliness is the rule that 
must be observed. 

We have few opportunities for cul- 
tivating reciprocity with great ani- 
mals, except through the bars of a 
cage. It is a condition that puts us at 
once on a false footing. There is no 
neutral territory gradually fading from 
meum into tuum, but a hard and bitter 
line, past which the prisoner is used 
to claw at anything that comes within 
reach. It is just as well that the or- 
dinary public is not allowed to try its 
skill as ambassador to the animals 
through the bars of the lion dens at the 
Zoo. Theirs is only the contrary and 
cowardly pleasure: of teasing the cap- 
tive from a safe distance. The owner 
of a mind that can tease the impotent 
is far removed from the person who 
can make friends with animals, great 
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or small. He looks with immense 
wonder at the occasional Fellow who 
steps under the barrier and caresses 
an old pet leopard, or some lion or 
ocelot with whom he is on speaking 
terms. In his new “Book of the Zoo” 
(Dent), Mr. Percival Westell has some 
account of the anima! friendships of an 
habitué of the Zoo, whom he calls “Mr. 
A.” He gives also something of the 
psychology of the subject, recognizing 
first of all that the mood of one’s 
friend has to be well considered before 
we intrude suddenly on him with our 
conventional visits. Not more tact is 
required by the district visitor who 
would make a successful descent on 
some home soured by the long neglect 
or hostility of society. One cannot, 
with safety, offer food to a tiger by 
way of breaking the ice. He snatches 
the bloody morsel that pleases him 
best with little regard for the safety of 
the hand that offers it, and if you 
give him something substantial to bite 
on, then he has no use for your friend- 
ship till he has eaten and digested it. 
But, like any cther cat, he cannot resist 
the hand that he is quite sure is going 
to rub him behind the ears. For 
that he will welcome his friend afar 
off, and do hita no injury in return, ex- 
cept it be by the accident of play. 
Friendship for friendship, and fear for 
fear. If there is doubt of the alliance 
from either side, it is communicated 
from one party to the other. Your 
fear becomes an electric commotion 
acting on the Hertzian receiver of the 
tiger. Racial antipathy swamps the 
personal friendship which may not 
have been of long duration, and Balan 
falls, upon Balin, not knowing who he 
is. 

The universal antipathy of animated 
nature for man can scarcely be ex- 
plained as the teaching of experience. 
Man has played his réle of universal 
meddler for too short a time to have 
impressed himself on the memory of 
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each individual line. There must be 
something in his attitude of mind that 
communicates itself to them and in- 
duces its proper automatic reflex. The 
mouse that runs over the lion’s foot 
and gnaws at his bone, goes to earth 
like a flash when man comes near; the 
bee hangs in the air and then goes off 
because man stands by her favorite fox- 
glove; even the witless snake stirs in 
its sun-smitten sleep and is moved by a 
feeling in the air to seek its den. 
Rarely instances of astonishing excep- 
tion appear. One man, some years 
ago, was followed by a swallow which 
“waited on” him as he walked through 
some long grass, and swept up the flies 
that he disturbed. Cows and other 
great animals are habitually used in 
this way by the birds, but how rarely 
do they find advantage in the presence 
of man. A more recent example leaves 
no room for doubt that a robin, find- 
ing her nest attacked by a rat, came 
to a man and led him by her plaintive 
cries to the rescue. But the robin is 
a hird towards which man’s attitude of 
seneral hostility is very much softened, 
and the whole race draws nearer to 
him than to most other wild beings. 
Birds are more easily approached in 
the way of friendship than other ani- 
mals, perhaps because their wings give 
them a greater sense of security. ‘“‘Mr. 
A.” is said to find that the soft-billed 
birds are “by far the most intelligent 
and, consequently, the easiest to tame.” 
It is a tribute to the carnivore over 
the vegetarian, for the soft-billed 
birds are those which eat caterpillars 
and other insect food. “Mr. A.’s” ob- 
servation may, however, be a shallow 
one. There is no special food that we 
ean offer the graminivorous bird that 
is anything like so irresistible as the 
meal-worm. Kingfishers, fly-catchers, 
wagtails, hoopoes, and all manner of 
birds in their aviaries at the Zoo come 
flying up at the sight of a meal-worm 
wriggling in one’s fingers. They hang 
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on the wire close to one’s face, while 
the bag is being searched for another 
morsel, and they affectionately bite the 
empty fingers at the close of the meal. 
So it is with our wild birds. A little 
patience and many meal-worms soon 
make friends of the insectivores. On 
the other hand, there is a bird at the 
Zoo that would scorn a meal-worm, 
and to whom a visitor can scarcely of- 
fer its favorite food, and which, nev- 
ertheless, has been completely con- 
quered. When a certain bateleur eagle 
sees its friend coming a hundred and 
fifty yards away, it bows its head, 
raises its wings and greets his arrival 
with loud screeches of joy. The wand 
of its conguest is that used on the tiger, 
for, like parrots and some other large 
birds, it loves to have its head 
scratched, closing its eyes and going 
into an ecstasy of passive joy under 
the process. 

An incident that happened at Hen- 
don not long ago shows how the keen- 
est of animal passions can be sub- 
ordinated to the needs of personal 
friendship. A sparrow-hawk was kept 


in a cage, and fed from time to time 
The Nation. 
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with live birds. By some accident or 
other, a sparrow meant to be eaten es- 
caped its fate for one day. It some- 
how then procured the pity of its nat- 
ural enemy, who in its solitude took it 
for a friend or protegé, and thereafter, 
it is said, the sparrow was safe even 
though the hawk may have been starv- 
ing. Other birds were killed and 
eaten, but the favored one, for some 
days at any rate, was spared. There 
are no scores so deep-seated between 
us and the animals as that between a 
hawk and a small bird. There are few 
warm-blooded animals, perhaps none, 
that have not been domesticated by 
man. Seals and otters have 
abroad and returned to their friends 
with fish in their mouths. If not the 
lion of Una, the puma of the pampas, 
according to Mr. Hudson, sometimes 
undertakes the protection of man lost 
in its domain. If man enters the jun- 
gle in true jungle spirit, it may be that 
he will come through safely and havy- 
ing learnt more than when he goes 
armed with lethal weapons and a stern 
refusal to let any live animal come 
near him. 


gone 
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As far as the art of fan-painting 
is concerned, its divorce nowadays 
from utilitarian purposes is a serious 
matter. Always when in some oid 
fine house we see chairs too precious, 
dinner sets too rare for use we are 
struck by an incongruity. Were we, 
however, to find chairs and china made 
expressly not for service, but for 
merely decorative uses, we should at 
once revolt from the preciously de- 
cadent. To preserve Jacobean furni- 
ture in sanctity is honorable, no matter 
how incongruous appears the spectacle 
of massive chairs on which you must 
not even put your hat. These things 


have survived hard service; no dim 
idea of ultimate translation into mor- 
ceaux de musée contaminated their 
conception. But the function of use 
seems almost dismissed by our modern 
fan-painters, who candidly design and 
mount and frame their wares for wall 
decoration. A fan-shaped picture on a 
wal], painted by Conder, and treatea 
like a fan (minus sticks) is most effec- 
tive; the shape by itself is amusing and 
unusual, and Conder’s design and 
color would tell in any form. But to 
paint fans mainly as a kind of picture 
with no regard for their use, their 
sticks, and their commercial status, 
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seems to me dangerously decadent. 

Intrinsically a fan is for fanning, 
and properly is the consummating de- 
tail, the last needed note in the ar- 
rangement a woman en grande tenue 
should make. As far as can be 
judged from shops, utility fans are 
negligible as works of art; the ordinary 
article of commerce is contemptible 
from the point of view of color and 
design. And yet in the Leicester 
Gallery are seventy fan-leaves of re- 
markable quality, an obvious and rich 
supply, one would say, for as obvious 
a demand. But though in every way 
these leaves in themselves are worthy 
of practical use they seem intended 
only for a toy career. Is it conceiv- 
able that an artist, as beyond ques- 
tion Mrs. Edmund Davis is, would 
abandon a fan at the leaf stage if it 
were meant for service and not for 
a sort of picture? Mrs. Davis certainly 
will realize, if she inspect the few ex- 
nuinples of her work that have been 
put on sticks, how completely at the 
merey of the sticks are the most 
charming Her’ sensitive 
bloom-like color mounted on the pe- 
culiarly cloying, creamy green of 
mother-o’-pear] or on the brassy sparkle 
of fretted gilt is impotent. But what 
else can happen? If a buyer of these 
leaves is so queer and practical (if in- 
deed not Philistine) as to want to turn 
her purchase to its proper end, she 
must get sticks. With no clue from 
the artist as to what the leaf needs as 
eomplement she buys things made In 
India, Paris or Vienna that bear, of 
course, no relation to the painting. 
The result is a toss-up. 

To argue that “Conders” or “Mrs. 
Davises” are too precious to be used 
for fanning, or too fragile, is both 
priggish and unpractical. It assumes 
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that in the artist’s mind his works are 
too good for common uses and should 
be gingerly preserved for future rank 
as objets d'art, 


or that they are 
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utterly unfitted for their purpose. 
None of the world’s finest art was 
produced in this spirit. By generally 
circulating as practical objects of com- 
mon use fans such as Mrs. Davis’s 
would fertilize contemporary taste and 
give something beautifully practical to 
an age rich in hideous utilitarianism 
and vulgarity. Ido not think any artist 
could honestly and simply aspire to a 
finer feat. But for general circuiation 
fans without tolerable sticks but with 
prohibitive prices are hardly feasible. 

The pity is that fans shut up. In 
this their designers have to meet dif- 
ficulties no other artists face, and 
school themselves to self-effacement. 
For not only is their design traversed 
by the sticks’ imconvenient and irre- 
concilable lines, but in addition it is 
doomed to periods of complete sup- 
pression. After all, however, these 
conditions are tacitly accepted by the 
fact of engaging in the business, even 
if they are not observed in practice. 
And the peculiar privileges incurred by 
the artist in dealing with fan-painting 
must be compensated. Just now the 
simple axiom that fans must be con- 
gruous with millinery was stated. 
Mrs. Edmund Davis’s leaves at the 
Leicester Gallery delightfully fulfil 
this condition, whereas Mr. Carse’s at 
the Fine Arts Society’s ignore it. His 
fans, apart from their weak sense of 
color and form and their slightly 
vulgar flavor, would establish no rela- 
tion with the softness and the rich 
depth of textural quality in delicate 
raiment; they could not be but irrele- 
vant to the general scheme and har- 
mony. In texture they appear hard and 
sharp and rather bald; in conception 
they are too like illustrations to attain 
the simplicity and fusion requisite in 
fans. Produced in the school of Mr. 
Rackham their point, such as it is, is 
facetiously anecdotic; one has to 
scrutinize facial expressions to see it. 
Although Mr. Carse has a certain feel- 
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ing for silhouette and spaces, his design 
is too strung out and wiry to agree 
with soft apparel. 

Mrs. Davis, on the other hand, com- 
pletely realizes that a fan-leaf must be 
designed for special ends; as far, that 
is, as she takes a fan seriously. So 
charmingly congruous with the quality 
of delicate rich apparel are her fans 
that women would do well, buying 
them, to dress to them, having their 
eolor scheme and pattern echoed 
throughout. It is worth note that her 
most delightful pieces are arrange- 
ments in which black and white, silver 
and gray predominate, such, for In- 
stance, as Nos. 4, 24, and 55. Her use 
of a clear white ground and simple 
trellis in No. 58 is distinctly pleasant 
amid examples suffused with the 
sumptuous color rhythms of NK’‘ang- 
hsi porcelain, of precious stones and 


plumage. And another thing impresses 
one, the spirit of experiment that 


keeps Mrs. Davis’s large collection— 
some seventy fans in all—fresh and 
stimulating. Passing from the hot. 
grit-filled air of the streets into her 
room, so cunningly appointed, so charm- 
ingly hung with quiet, cool silk, one 
captures a sense of leisure and of taste, 
the breath of an age in which beauty 
grew profuse and delicate. 
In this atmosphere a 
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would seem starkly fanatic in Bona 
Street or Knightsbridge migit be in- 
dulged; a _ vision of dress 
ordered by art, not by the caprice of 
trade. Were the question of fan-sticks 
taken seriously these leaves of Mrs. 
Davis would provide an inspiration 
and a nucleus of fair fashions: suggest- 
ing fabrics, pattern, color harmonies, 
all that would make dress beautiful 
and sane. Then leaving the elect high 
air of precious perishable pictures fans 
would come down to play their proper 
role. Here and there stir rumors 
concerning the reunion of art with 
trade: there is talk even of municipal- 
ities encouraging the genuine effort 
that is making for a school of fresco- 
piuinting. But before fans can take 
a part other than toy in this reunion 
more must be considered than com- 
pleting them with fitting sticks. The 
comparatively high prices now askea 
for the painted leaves alone may be 
well enough for collectors’ cabinets. 
But, as I have suggested, they are not 
practicable for purposes of general use 
and commerce. Fans of the high order 
Mrs. Davis shows, with sticks of 
worthy quality, designed for the paint- 
ing and executed by artist craftsmen, 
can be fairly sold for half the sum 
demanded for those leaves. 
C. H. Collins Baker. 


women's 
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Under the title “The Gleam,”—a title 
Suggested by Tennyson’s “Merlin and 
the Gleam,”—Mrs. Helen R. Albee 
writes a narrative of most intimate 
spiritual experiences, through which 
she passed from a partial acquiescence 
in conventional and orthodox religious 
beliefs into a sense of close communion 
with the unseen world and of contin- 
uing and daily guidance by unseen 


forces. She expressly deprecates the 
conclusion that her book is intended 
as an attack upon orthodoxy or Chris- 
tian teachings; and she describes it as 
“a finger, pointing to a neglected region 
that lies outside of dogmatic theology, 
where a reverent seeker may find for 
himself evidences of Deity in the world 
about him.” This “neglected region” 
she has traversed by the aid of auto- 
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matic writing, telepathy, strange psy- 
chic experiences, mental suggestion, 
mental healing and much else be- 
side until she has attained an 
intimate and comforting- conscious- 
ness of the Divine presence and 
the reality of things unseen. It 
was perhaps inevitable that, in de- 
scribing her experiences, she should 
criticize sharply the religious beliefs 
and habits which one by one she was 
led to discard; and her apprehension 
that her book may be looked upon as 
an attack on Christian teachings is to 
that extent justified; but, whatever es- 
timate may be placed upon her conclu- 
sions, her sincerity will scarcely be 
doubted even by readers who find the 
paths which she travelled quite as 
vague and baffling as more ordinary re- 
ligious experiences seem _ to _ her. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


At the psychological moment, surely, 
just as the world is agitated over the 


disappearance of the famous painting, 
comes “Monna Lisa; or The Quest of 


the Woman Soul.” A work of fiction, 
as the publishers explain, it is ingen- 
iously presented by the author who 
signs himself Guglielmo Scala, in the 
form of transcripts from freshly dis- 
covered journals and letters of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and purports to 
describe the incidents which marked 
the growth of love—late but intense— 
between the painter and the original of 
the famous portrait. The theme is a 
daring one, and needs a poet’s treat- 
ment. But the magnanimity and 
many-sided genius of the master stand 
out distinctly, and the historical detail 
has been carefully filled in. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


A significant mark of the present re- 
ligious and social unrest in France has 
shown itself in a recent English trans- 
lation of “The Re-appearing (I) Est 
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Resuscité!) A Vision of Christ in 
Paris,” by M. Charles Morice, a French 
art critic. The book is Gallic in its 
method, its daring and its real clever- 
mess, but the questions the author 
raises are universal. The novel tells 
how on December 11, 1910, and for sev- 
eral days thereafter, the evening pa- 
pers of Paris contained great blank 
spaces. The matter puzzled everyone 
until it appeared that everything false, 
misleading or not strictly honorable 
had been omitted. On the 14th a para- 
graph in small type announced: “The 
Son of God has no need of advertise- 
ment. He is staying at L’Hétel des 
Trois Rois on La Place de VEtoile. He 
will receive, from midday to midday, 
all day long, this 14th of December and 
to-morrow.” The journalists flocked 
to the hotel and there, in three hundred 
different rooms, Jesus received at one 
and the same time three hundred inter- 
viewers. Their stories in the next 
morning’s papers were amazingly 
good. “The journalists had surpassed 
themselves, because unconsciously each 
one had drawn a portrait of himself in 
colors of glory.” The rest of the de- 
velopments of Christ’s stay in Paris are 
less daring as allegory and more con- 
sistently realistic. In every case the 
basis of modern culture and society are 
opposed by Christ’s quiet assumption 
of an absolutely opposite standard. In 
the end, incipient commercial panic in- 
evitably brings about the exile of the 
Son of God by the authorities. Though 
“The Reappearing” probably will not 
create the interest here that it is said 
to have aroused in France, it deserves 
recognition as strong satire; it is skil- 
fully written, stimulating to thought 
and discussion and instinct with stern 
honesty. It differs from the many 
other books written around the same 
idea in its breadth of view, and its 
lack of devotion to any single ethical 
purpose. George H. Doran Co. 








